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By GEORGE 


world that Christ was the greatest political economist that 

ever lived, and that the Golden Rule furnishes the only 
solution of the problem of labor and capital. Today a few really 
great business men in France, Germany, Holland, England and 
America have not only grasped the fact, but with their customary 
energy, adapted it to their establishments. The result has been 
not only phenomenal financial gain, but the creation of a new kind 
of industrial establishment, where labor is performed under such 
conditions that it becomes a pleasure, and where the worker feels 
himself, not a slave, but a student in an industrial training school, 
a co-partner in a great in- 


- nineteen centuries the idea is slowly dawning on the 
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Some idea of the great edifice, which is located in the heart 
of the business district of Chicago, may be gained from the fol- 
lowing figures: The building, which is in three parts, one twelve 
stories in height, covers about three-quarters of a block, and has 
a floor space of over 1,000,000 square feet. It contains 250 tele- 
phones and forty-nine elevators. The combined power needed 
for the operation of electric lighting and elevator service would 
furnish light for a city the size of Toledo, Ohio, or St. Paul, 
Minnesota. The normal force of employes connected with the 
establishment numbers nearly 7,000, which will be increased to 
8.000 during the Christmas season. To guide and direct the 

crowds that daily visit the 





stitution for the betterment 
of humanity. 

Such institutions now 
flourish in all the above 
countries, but some of the 
most remarkable ones are 
found in England and 
America. For example the 
Cadbury Cocoa Works 
near Birmingham, Eng- 
land, is a perfect exponent 
of the new idea. The pro- 
prietor, Mr. George Cad- 
bury, has built an ideal city 
of homes for his 3,500 em- 
ployes, and in scores of 
ways has transformed their 
environment so that the 
establishment is calied a 
‘Worcestershire Eden.” 
Other great establishments 
are, by reason of the 
beauty of the factories and 
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‘store 124 ushers are re- 
quired. 

When commissioned by 
“Our Day” to visit the 
store and inspect the so- 

cial features that have been 

{ | provided for the welfare 
of the employes in accord- 

ance with the Golden Rule 
principle,I first called upon 
the managing head of the 
establishment, Mr. H. G. 
Selfridge. He réceived me 
cordially and declared he 
was glad to have the social 
features described in the 
hope that other business 
houses might adopt the 
methods they had found so 
successful. He said: “You 
can throw a_ searchlight 
upon any part of our es- 
tablishment and you will 








surrounding grounds. call- 
ed “paradises.” In this 
country we are familiar with the wonders wrought at Dayton, 
Ohio, in the National Cash Register Company’s shops by the 
application of the same principle. 

An institution in which the new idea has been in operation for 
years, but which has recently come into special prominence, 
through the opening of a new addition, which makes it the largest 
store in the world, is that of Marshall Field & Company of 
Chicago. It is, so far as we are aware, the first great retail store 
in the world to thoroughly practice the Golden Rule in all of its 
varied relations to its employes and to the public. 
nificant, to say the least, that it has now become the largest dry- 
goods emporium on the planet. 


And it is sig- 


RECREATION ROOM FOR WOMEN EMPLOYES. 


find nothing that is not in 
accordance with the Gold- 
We believe in treating our people as we would like to be 
if we were in their places. We aim to make the moral tone 
of the institution an inspiration to every member.” 

Mr. Selfridge then asked one of the managers to take me ona 
tour of inspection over the store. We first went to the shirt-waist 
factory. It is located on the top floor of the building in a large, 
thoroughly-lighted and ventilated room, where 250 women were 
working under ideal conditions. Each woman was seated before 


en Rule. 
treated 


a sewing machine, which was run, not by foot power, but by 
A slight pressure of the foot operates the machine. 
The machines make an average of 2,800 revolutions a minute, 
while some, which have been newly installed, have a capacity of 


electricity. 
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THE READING ROOM AND SCHOOL FOR CASH BOYS 


3,800 revolutions every sixty seconds. The women worked rap- 
idly, but not at all feverishly, and the factory presented a striking 
and happy contrast to the terrible sweatshop. 

The guide informed me that there were thirty-two of these 
factories in the three buildings that constitute the store. Some 
were large and did a tremendous yearly business, others were 
just beginning. One of the latter was seen as we passed down 
stairs to a lower floor. A solitary elderly man was seen indus- 
triously mending broken dolls. 

“That is probably the smallest factory in the institution.” said 
the manager. “But all of them began in a very small way. We 
never force a thing, but it grows of itself to meet the growing 
demand. We believe in small beginnings.” 

We next visited the ninth floor, which is given up entirely 
to the use of the employes. On one side is located the rest and 
recreation rooms for girls and women. They consist of a large 
parlor furnished with easy chairs, a piano and a gymnasium. In 
case of emergency the services of the regular house physician and 
a trained nurse are at the disposal of the salespeople, as well as 
visitors to the store. 

In another section of the floor is located the men and boy’s 
reading room, the gymnasium, the handsome marble toilet-room, 
and the shower baths. In this section a school for cash boys is 
conducted at the firm’s expense at certain hours of every day of 
the week. 

The value of these rest and recreation rooms for the employes 
is doubled by the firm’s generosity in giving the employes a full 
hour at noon. Other Chicago stores give a lunch period of thirty 
to forty-five minutes. It should also be mentioned that the 
women employes of the firm are not required to report in the 
morning until 8:30 and the store closes daily at 5:30 p. m. instead 
of the customary hour of 6. The saleswomen are dismissed at 
5:20. This frees the employes of about an hour’s labor each day, 
yet, in spite of this Golden Rule gift of a golden hour daily, do 
not forget that it is the largest store in the world. 

An immense section of the ninth floor is taken up by about 
7,000 individual lockers for the use of the employes. They are 
arranged in long rows and there is a different key for each. At 
any hour of the day access can be had to one’s own locker. As 
we passed through the section there were a number of people 
going to their lockers for needed articles. 

One of the most valuable of all the social features of the 
institution is the great cafe for the use of the workers. As we 
passed through it hundreds of happy-looking young men and 
women were seated at the tables. Some were eating luncheon 
brought from home, while many preferred to purchase the excel- 
lent articles of food provided by the firm at a low cost. Another 
thoughtful feature of the lunch-room is a range, where those who 
wish may make their own tea or coffee free of charge, each using 
his own tea or coffee pots, which, after the meal, are stored on 
shelves provided for the purpose. Thus, in every way that thought- 
ful conscientious men can devise, the health and happiness of the 
employes are looked after. 

But the plans of the management by no means end with the 
furnishing of material comforts to the workers. These are recog- 
nized as the basis, not the top-stone of the application of the 


THE GYMNASIUM FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
Golden Rule. Well knowing the slavery and mental monotony 
engendered in many stores, the management of Field’s have 
endeavored to develop the individual resources of each clerk, and 
train his mind in something the same way as does a university. 
Concerning this important work one of the managers said to me: 
“We do not call this place a store; it is an institution, a training 
school for life, just as truly as is Chicago University. The man- 
agers of the several departments are not bosses who go spying 
about seeing that their orders are executed, or looking aiter the 
details of their work. They are teachers who instruct those under 
them in the art of conducting that particular branch of the busi- 
ness. The best manager could sit at his desk half a day reading a 
paper or magazine, for he has thoroughly taught his assistants 
to conduct the work, which is far better than doing it himself. 
We also develop the minds of the clerks by urging them to devise 
new ways and means of selling the goods of their department. 
Nor do we stop with training the hand and the head. We also 
endeavor to mold the moral nature by conducting the business 
according to strictly Christian principles. By thus training the 
hand, the head and the heart, we consider our establishment a 
great industrial university for teaching the art of happy and 
successful living.” 

The following remarkable bulletin issued to employes, declar- 
ing that no one should hesitate to ask for an advance of wages 
should it be felt it is deserved, shows how the firm is not afraid 
to break through old traditions and customs which are not in 
harmony with the spirit of the Golden Rule: 

“Notice to Employes.—It is the wish and purpose of the house 
that no employe, no matter how unimportant his or her position 
may be, shall be forgotten or lost sight of, but instead that every- 
body whose name is on the pay roll shall be recognized as a part 
of this great force, and that his or her individual efforts shall be 
carefully and frequently considered by the one above him in 
authority. 

“It has been an unwritten but well understood rule for years 
that an employe is always at liberty to call the manager’s personal 
attention to his work—to his remuneration, or to his desire or 
ability to perform a higher grade of work or occupy a higher 
position—and that any act of this kind shall under no circum- 
stances be to his prejudice. 

“More and more we want intelligent, loyal, happy, progressive 
employes. We propose that this great store shall be even more 
than ever a field for employment in which ‘merit will win’—and 
we desire that the possible careless temporary overlooking of any 
employe shall never prevent that man or woman or lad from 
obtaining the fair recognition which he or she has earned. 

“This same spirit of ‘Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you’ is shown by a great majority of the employes in their 
feelings toward the house, and we wish with this new, great de- 
velopment—this enormous enlargement of the store and business— 
that this delightful spirit between the house and its great army of 
splendid employes shall become stronger and stronger. 

“Let, therefore, no one who feels forgotten or overlooked ever 
hesitate to call the personal attention of the manager to that fact, 
and he may be sure the matter will be carefully investigated.” 

Another long established rule of the firm is the offer of $1.00 
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to any employe in the store who discovers a mistake of any kind 


in an advertisement. The reward 
is given for the detection of 


OUR DAY 


“We find that there 


¢ 


is a little inclination to overlook the 
expressed wishes of the house in 





any exaggerated statement as 
to the quality of the goods for 
sale, for any misstatement of 
fact as to price, or for any 
grammatical error in the adver- 
tisement. 

Perhaps the most notable of 
all the provisions of the firm for 
the well-being of their employes 
is the emphasis laid on the 
moral atmosphere of the insti- 
tution. The managers speak 
about it with pride and guard it 
jealously, but best of all one 
feels it as soon as he enters the 
store. It is not at all surpris- 
ing to learn that the superin- 
tendent of the establishment, 
Mr. Woodcock, is also super- 
intendent of a Presbyterian 
Sunday School in a suburb of 
the city. 

It is a peculiarly significant 
fact that from the foundation of 
the store Sunday has _ been 
strictly observed. In all its his- 
tory not once has an advertise- 
ment been placed in a Sunday 
newspaper. 

The curtains on the great dis- 
play street windows are tightly 
drawn down all day Sunday. 
Even in connection with the re- 
cent grand opening on Monday 
morning, when thousands of 
decorative flowers, plants, 
lights and statuary had to be in- 
stalled, the workmen were com- 
pelled to stop at midnight Sat- 
urday and begin after midnight 
Monday morning. Here is the 
notice that was issued to the 
section managers: 
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reference to Sunday work for 
the approaching opening. We 
-} do not wish the present to be 
any exception to the general 
; rule, and the rule is, of course, 
‘ that no Sunday work take place 
in this establishment. Any sec- 
tion manager who is planning 
to bring his people down on 
Sunday will immediately change 
his plans and complete the work 
tonight, staying as late as is 
necessary, or beginning very 
early Monday morning. The 
decorations which cannot be 
placed tonight will be placed 
after twelve o’clock midnight, 
Monday morning, and for this 
important event in the history 
of the house we wish to pre- 
serve the same dignified atti- 








tude regarding Sunday work as 
heretofore.” 

The high moral tone of the 
establishment is safeguarded by 
admitting only persons of good 
morals and if possible of sound 
religious convictions. Each ap- 
plicant for a position is asked 
whether he or she belongs to a 
church, whether they attend it 
regularly, and what line of 
Christian work they are en- 
gaged in. 

Such are some of the methods 
by which Marshall Field & 
Company have built up not 
merely the largest store in the 
world, but an industrial para- 
dise for their employes, and 
have blazoned the path toward 
a new era in the business of 
selling merchandise to the pub- 
lic. 








HOW TO LIVE ONE HUNDRED 


AN INTERIOR VIEW OF MARSHALL FIELDS S ORE. 


ADVICE OF DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE WHO HAVE FAR 


HE desire to live to a good old age 

is one of the oldest and strongest am- 
bitions of the human heart. To achieve 
that end there is no lack of learned advice, 
but the best suggestions are surely those 
made by men and women who have almost 
or quite reached the century mark. 

The London Daily Mail has gathered the 
opinions and experiences of some of the 
oldest and best known people in England, 
which are given herewith: 

Most interesting of all is Mrs. Neve, of 
Guernsey, the King’s oldest subject. She 
was born on May 18, 1792, and has there- 
fore achieved the extraordinary age of IIo. 
Mrs. Neve has had the uncommon experi- 
ence of living in three centuries. 

What has conduced to her long life will 
be read with interest. A relative, who for 
many years has been in close attendance 
upon Mrs. Neve, writes as follows: 

“Mrs. Neve’s longevity is attributed to 
her quiet and simple way of living; her 
moderation in everything she eats, drinks, 
or does; the purity of the air surrounding 


YEARS AND TEN 


her dwelling—which stands in its own 
grounds—the refreshment of her yearly 
travels on the Continent with her sister or 
friends, kept up till her ninety-fourth year; 
and, above all, the youth of her parents, 
who married at nineteen, and whose eldest 
child she was.” 

A grand old man of commerce is Sir 
George Williams, born in :821 in the vil- 
lage of Dulverton, Somerset. Twenty years 
later he went to London by the stage- 
coach, and got a situation as assistant in 
the drapery house of Messrs. George 
Hitchcock and Company in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Eventually he became a part- 
rer in the firm and married his employer’s 
daughter. 

Fifty-eight years ago a dozen young fel- 
lows, George Williams among them, assem- 
bled in a room and formed a little society 
which is now known the world over as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
jubilee of the Y. M. C. A. was celebrated 
in 1894, when its founder was knighted. 

Sir George writes that “under the Di- 


YEARS 


EXCEEDED THREE SCORE 


vine blessing he attributes his comparative- 
ly good health at the advanced age of 
eighty-one to total abstinence from alco- 
hol and tobacco, combined with a careful 
and regular mode of life.” 

The oldest Congregational minister in 
England, the Rev. Thomas Lord, writes as 
follows: 

“T have been an abstainer from the use 
of intoxicating drinks for about seventy 
years. I have never used tobacco in any 
form through my long life. I have been 
abstemious at all times in living. I have 
always used meat for breakfast and dinner; 
but have had for forty years bread and milk 
for supper. I have never accustomed my- 
self to condiments except salt, of which I 
have always partaken freely, and think to 
be of great importance. 

“T have been active, not sparing myself 
in the duties of my calling. I am cheerful 
and equable in temperament, ever looking 
to and calmly trusting in my God. 

“T have an unwavering faith in the bene- 
fits of abstinence in relation to longevity.” 
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THE ATTITUDE OF ECONOMISTS 


RELATION of THE TARIFF to THE TRUSTS AS CONSIDERED 


BY FAMOUS EDUCATORS 
FOUR QUESTIONS ASKED THE LEADING THINKERS 


now commonly asked when seeking 
to learn public opinion on the relation 
between tariff and the trusts: 

(1.) Do you think that the powers of 
Congress under the Constitution for con- 
trolling or restraining industrial corpora- 
tions have been exhausted in the so-called 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act? 

(2.) Are you in favor of amendments to 
the Constitution to give Congress addition- 
al power to control corporations? 

(3.) Do you favor the reduction or re- 
peal of import duties on articles whose 
production in the United States is control- 
led by monopolies? 

(4.) Do you favor the appointment of a 
Tariff Commission to prepare changes of 
the tariff for the consideration of Congress? 

It was this list of questions which The 
New York Evening Post presented to the 
leading economists in America. Many of 
the replies are so sensible that they should 
be preserved for reference, as this is a 
question which is already assuming first 
importance in the public mind. Among 
them are the following: 


Tm are four questions which are 


MANY AMENDMENTS NEEDED 


Edwin R. A. Seligman, Professor of Po- 
litical Economy and Finance in Columbia 
University, author of “Railway Tariffs,” 
“Finance Statistics of American Common- 
wealth,” “Shifting and Incidence of Taxa- 
tion,” “Progressive Taxation in Theory and 
Fractice,” “Essays on Taxation,” and “Two 
Chapters on Mediaeval Guilds of England,” 
answers these questions in detail: 

(1.) In my opinion Congress has not ex- 
hausted its powers as conferred by the pas- 
sage of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The 
interstate commerce laws have been ap- 
plied extensively, but we have not yet at- 
tempted to regulate interstate trusts as we 
have interstate railroads, for example. 

(2.) The time has come I would say in 
replying to your second question, when 
many amendments to the Constitution are 
needed. A great many political and other 
relations exist now which are national in 
character, but which 100 or 125 years ago 
were merely local. The corporation has 
outgrown the limits of a single State, and 
can be dealt with properly only as it af- 
fects interstate commerce. For instance, 
a trust, organized in one State, and oper- 
ating in another, can be reached effectively 
only by a national power. The moment 
has arrived when the real national control 
of national interests must be had, not only 
in the matter of trusts, but in finance, the 
interstate comity of taxation, the framing 
ef national divorce laws, to some extent the 
passage of national labor legislation, and 
certainly the passage of national commer- 
cial legislation. Our Constitution, framed 
over a century ago, was not planned to 
meet the great modern industrial revolu- 
tion, and as a result, is less adequate to 
present needs than those of Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Canada, which 
though the doctrine of States-rights is 


stronger there than in the United States, 
nevertheless provide for the national regu- 
lation of national economic interests. 

(3.) In respect to tariff reform, while un- 
doubtedly the reduction of duties on cer- 
tain articles would weaken some trusts, yet 
in the main the trusts and the tariff are en- 
tirely separate problems, and should be 
dealt with separately. The great mass of 
trusts would not be affected by tariff 
changes, except in so far as general busi- 
ress would be so affected. If a cutting- 
down of tariff duties would injure the trusts 
it would in all probability injure those con- 
cerns which are unconnected with the trusts 
If, as is claimed by others, tariff reform 
would mean increased prosperity in certain 
industries, it would not prove an obstacle 
to the creation of trusts in those industries. 

If the trusts were due only to the tariff, 
then they would be confined to the highly 
protectionist countries, which is not the 
fact. Moreover, what Germany and other 
rations profess to dread is an inundation of 
American trust-made articles. If this fear 
is well-founded, and America is able to ex- 
port these commodities, the lowering of the, 
tariff can be of no influence either way. 

(4.) The appointment of a tariff commis- 
sion is eminently desirable. It is surely 
time to remove the tariff as far as is possi- 
ble from political considerations. Many 
people, believing in the theory of a protect- 
ive tariff, are far from elated over the 
periodic game of “grab,” as played in the 
committees of Congress. 


LEAVE TARIFF TO POLITICIANS 


Henry C. Emery, Professor of Political 
Economy in Yale University, author of 
“Speculation on the Stock and Produce Ex- 
changes of the United States,” writes: 

(1.) This is a question for the Supreme 
Court and the Constitutional lawyer, and 
the opinion of the layman is of no value. 
Still, if the Sherman act is constitutional, 
many other acts, regulating interstate com- 
merce more specifically, might be equally 
so. Professor Huffcut in his report to the 
Industrial Commission, maintained that 
Congress has the power to prohibit alto- 
gether interstate commerce on the part of 
state corporations. 

(2.) To answer this question it is neces- 
sary to know (a) what the present powers 
are, (b) what “amendments” and what ‘“‘ad- 
ditional powers” are contemplated. I have 
as yet heard of none which seem necessary. 

(3.) I believe the time has come for a 
widespread reduction of duties anyway, 
trusts or no trusts. If reductions are con- 
fined to articles produced actually under 
monopoly conditions they would be too few 
to be very important. I do not consider 
tariff reduction to be a matter of primary 
importance in relation to trusts. 

(4.) If by this it is meant that the tariff 
can be taken out of politics, I do not think 
it can be or ought to be. “Politics” exist 
because of divergence of opinion on great 
financial and economic questions, and it is 
eminently proper that parties should di- 


vide (as they always have) on such a ques- 
tion as the tariff. It is the business of the 
majority in Congress to decide what taxes 
are best for the people. If Congress sees 
fit to appoint a commission to investigate 
the question, that is for them to decide; but 
I should attach little importance to it. It 
may almost be laid down as a general rule 
that the more vital the question, the less 
the attention paid by the majority to a com- 
mission’s report. On the other hand, there 
is no reason why Congress should not ap- 
point a commission on any question on 
which they have to legislate, whether the 
tariff or any other question. 


AMENDMENT NOT WANTED 


Henry Carter Adams, Professor of Po- 
litical Economy and Finance in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, author of “State in 
Relation to Industrial Action,” ‘Taxation 
in the United States,” “Public Debts,” “The 
Science of Finance,” “Statistics of Rail- 
ways,” “Economics and Jurisprudence,” 
writes: 

(1.) No; the industrial situation is such 
as to warrant a somewhat drastic applica- 
tion of the doctrine of “implied powers.” 

(2.) No. To talk of an amendment di- 
verts energy that ought to be devoted to 
more explicit ends. If we wait for an 
amendment we shall never secure timely re- 
lief from the irresponsible exercise of cor- 
porate power. 

(3.) Yes; but not because I expect such 
repeal will be very effective in the control 
of monopolies. 

(4.) Yes; and would suggest that it be a 
permanent bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and that the law creating the bureau 
incorporate the rules and principles ac- 
cording to which its administration is to 
be conducted. 


REDUCE IMPORT DUTIES 


John Bascom, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence in Williams College, author of “Po- 
litical Economy,” “Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion,” “Ethics,” “A Recast Principle of 
Psychology and Sociology,” “Social The- 
ory,” “Evolution and Religion,” “Growth 
of Nationality in the United States,” replies: 

(1.) No; I do not think that the powers 
of Congress under the Constitution for con- 
trolling or restraining industrial corpora- 
tions have been exhausted in the so-called 
Sherman anti-Trust act. 

(2.) No; I do not think I am in favor of 
amendments to the Constitution to give 
Congress additional power to control cor- 
porations. 

(3.) I favor the reduction of import du- 
ties on articles whose production in the 
United States is controlled by monopolies. 

(4.) I think it is immaterial whether 
Congress does it directly or through a 
commission. 

—_— 

STATION ON A MOUNT-IN 
WIRELESS telegraphic installation is 
being made on the Zugspitz, the high- 

est summit in Germany, and the postal 
station at Ebisee at its base. The altitude 
of the observatory is nearly 2,290 yards 
above sea level. The station will be very 
important, as the meteorologist who occu- 
pies it is completely cut off during the win- 
ter months. 
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SETTLING THE IRISH LAND QUESTION 


HOW THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT PROPOSES TO FOREVER REMOVE THIS FROM 


POLITICAL CONTROVERSY 


at England and declared that her much-vaunted justice and 

mercy were inconsistent and hypocritical. Her treatment of 
the Irish people as veritable slaves has long won for her the 
opprobrium of every lover of the Golden Rule. But a brighter 
day seems to be at hand and it would not be surprising if within 
the next two or three years some of the most aggravating features 
of the problem would be removed. 

The bane of Ireland has been the landlord system. Unlike 
the landlords of most other countries the landlords of Ireland, 
for the most part, resided far away from their property, and 
turned the collections of rent over to exacting agents. As a re- 
sult the poor were oppressed as not seen in any other country. 
This has continued in spite of international disapproval until Ire- 
land came to be and is today generally considered the literal 
prey of the Englishman. 

The new situation, which has been evolved through the stress 
of circumstances, is the beginning of the purchases of landed 
estates by the English government and the dividing of this prop- 
erty into small farms, allowing the Irishmen to purchase this 
property on the installment plan at a low rate of interest. That 
the government believes that the purchase of the Irish estates is 
the right solution is asserted by George Wyndham, M. P., chief 
secretary for Ireland. By former acts the government has already 
advanced $100,000,000, and thus enabled 70,coo tenants to purchase 
their holdings. This was in the richest districts. There has been 
no relief in the poor sections of western Ireland, where the most 
suffering is reported. The plan worked well. Only three tenants 
were behind in this year’s repayment of their installments to the 
government. As a result of the same legislation, $150,000,000 is 
available now for future purchase. It is thought that a com- 
pulsory act will be passed by which the English government will 
act as a realty agent and advance by a system of credits and 
yearly installments the tremendous sum of $500,000,000 as the 
purchase price for the tenants. 


F« many years Christendom has pointed the finger of scorn 


* * * 


Chief Secretary Wyndham is ambitious to effect a solution. 
His recent appointment of Anthony McDonaldas permanent under- 
secretary for Ireland has an important bearing on the situation. 
Mr. McDonald was formerly on the India board of control and 
wrought great land reforms there, settling liberally the differences 
between the native tenants and the foreign landlords. His ap- 
pointment gives the Irish leaders more faith in the government’s 
promise of important land legislation at the coming session of 
parliament. That the government is equally confident is shown 
by Chief Secretary Wyndham’s remark: “I believe the end will 
come in one year. I believe I will hold the place of an honest 
broker between the tenants, the landlords, and the taxpayers of 
this country.” 

The purchase and settlement act is expected to carry with it 
an act breaking up the vast tracts of land now used for grazing 
purposes and divide them among the tenants, who are now cramp- 
ed on eight-acre holdings which do not enable them to raise 
enough for a livelihood for their families. The government 
recognized this need by the creation of the congested districts 
board years ago, which has been slowly buying up grazing estates 
and reapportioning the population, the tenants, in turn, purchas- 
ing the land. Great reforms have been effected, but the method 


is too slow. 
* kk 


There are 480,000 tenants in Ireland. Of this number 70,000 
have bought their holdings, using the $100,000,000 extended in 
credits by the government. Of the remaining 410,000 more than 
half live on eight or ten acre tracts. 

Many landlords are favoring a speedy settlement of the agita- 
tion, which for so many decades have kept their tenants in a state 
bordering on rebellion. The landlords have suffered a reduction 
in their rents of at least 40 per cent by the past acts of their 
tenants. They have been compelled to incumber their estates 
with heavy mortgages and have been to the expense of costly liti- 
gation, and they are at the mercy of periodical rent revaluations. 


INVOLVES OVER HALF A BILLION DOLLARS 


There are two classes of landlords in Ireland—the English 
whose wealth lies in other interests and the Irish whose land is a 
supplemental matter, and the Irish aristocracy whose wealth is 
less and whose land holdings are their only source of income. 
The lands of the latter class are mortgaged heavily at high rates 
of interest. The Irish landlords want to sell because they hope 
to be able to force a better bargain later. The rich landlords, who 
have already disposed of much of their holdings, are, paradoxical 
as it may seem, leading the opposition to all legislation looking to 
a settlement of the question. 


* * * 


The landlords demand a price equal to the annual rents for 
thirty years. The Irish leaders insist that this demand is pre- 
posterous, the purchases already consummated having been made 
on an eighteen year basis. The Irish leaders claim that this 
should be the basis for the general act for future purchases, but 
are willing to agree to a compromise of twenty-one or twenty- 
three years. 

Work on the forthcoming land bill has already begun. Chief 
Secretary Wyndham has asked a deputation of nationalists and 
landlor’s to meet him next January to consider the terms. Under- 
Secretary McDonald’s first work will be to lay the foundation 
for such a measure. 

There is good ground for believing that something will be 
done to settle this question from the fact that all Irish leagues are 
now united and working harmoniously to one end. Formerly 
there were six of these and all working at cross purposes. 


* * * 


William O’Brien, M. P., head of the United Irish league, in- 
sists that a sweeping compulsory purchase act is perfectly feasible 
from a business point of view. He argues that the government 
can borrow the money required for 2% per cent, as needed, and 
pay it in yearly installments to the landlords. The tenants will 
pay the money back to the government with interest at 34 per 
cent, thus insuring the government against loss. In urging this 
plan he said recently to a special correspondent of The Chicago 
Tribune: 

“The tenants ought to be allowed to pay on an eighteen year 
valuation. The government should give the landlords a sum 
equivalent to three additional years’ rental as a bonus. This 
bonus would require only $1,500,000. The government could easily 
make it back by rearranging the governmental system in Ireland, 
which is now conducted on a most expensive scale. Ireland is 
only half as large as the state of Illinois, and yet Ireland’s police 
force costs the government $7,500,000 a year. This police force 
is only maintained to keep the landlords in control. The land 
problem once settled, there would be no need of such a heavy 
expense.” 

x * * 


T. P. O’Connor, a sketch of whose interesting journalistic and 
parliamentary history appeared some months ago in Our Day, 
says: 

“Only a slight difference is now in the way of a settlement 
of the Irish question. I expect a year will bring the end, mutual 
concessions being made by landlords and tenants. Two years ago 
the Irish problem was as far from final settlement as ever. Now 
there are the best prospects of a speedy and favorable settlement. 
Ireland was never so strong as she is today. Land purchase is 
the common ground upon which the landlords, the Irish leaders, 
the tenants, and the government must and will soon meet.” 

Mr. O’Connor believes that this is the first step toward home 
rule. He thinks that as soon as the interests of the landlords are 
satisfactorily adjusted there will be no opposition to the plan of 
Ireland having at least her own parliament. What will be the 
end of the national question, whether Ireland will ultimately secure 
her freedom, no one will discuss. The purchase of the land is the 
first step. The leaders have great hopes for the future of an 
island of small farmers, all comfortable, like those of France, but 
not possessing great wealth. A better era is surely dawning for 
this long oppressed people. 








OUR DAY 


A MASTER IN FINANCE 


THE STRIKING CAREER OF M. DE WITTE, THE FAMOUS 
: RUSSIAN STATESMAN 


HE HAS DOUBLED RUSSIA’S REVENUE 


— the few names ui Russian poli- 
ticians or statesmen with which 
America is familiar that of M. de Witte, the 
Minister of Finance, who completed his 
tenth year of office on Sept. 12, 1s pre-emi- 
nent. This may be due in some degree to 
the jact that it is one of the few Russiar 
names which Americans find pronounceable, 
but besides this the name of M. de Witte 
has come to be considered throughout the 
world as standing for all that is enterpris- 
ing, progressive, and sound in the Russian 
Empire. 

M. de Witte is a man of striking personal- 
ity. Like most outstanding historical fig- 
Tall 
and heavy and strong, his frame has suc- 
cessfully withstood the ravages of hard and 
incessant work, until at the age of fifty- 
three he is apparently stili unimpaired in 
health. 
man. His manner is cold, his deportment 
stiff and awkward, and his speech slow and 
unpolished. This is perhaps why he is so 
intensely unpopular among the Russian 
aristocracy, whose manners are those of a 
French courtier, and who fawn and flatter 
in a way that is quite abhorrent to M. de 
Witte, who is a “plain, blunt man, who 
knows his mind;’’ when he means to do a 
certain thing he does it witn as little delay 
znd circumlocution as possible. 


ures, he is built on generous lines. 


He is by no means an attractive 


-* * 


He is also a man of passionate temper, 
and exigent towards his subordinates to an 
extraordinary degree. He is quite unable 
to tolerate dulness, mediocrity, or lack of 
intelligence, and the result of this is that 
he has gathered round him a band of work- 
ers representing the best intelligence in the 
country. He is married to cne of the most 
fascinating and beautiful women in Russia, 
2 clever and brilliant woman too, who has 
secured for her distinguished husband many 
friends, where he himself, born a plebeian 
ofthe lower middle-class, would never have 
wade any favorable impression. His ca- 
reer was begun without money and without 
friends or influence. His father, who was 
of Dutch extraction, held a very small post 
under the Russian Government. At the 
‘Odessa University, where M. de Witte 
spent some years as a student, he had a 
quite undistinguished record, and gave no 
special signs of promise. The chance came, 
however, soon after leaving the university, 
when he obtained an appointment in the 
State Railway Department. Here he at 
ence showed his ability by doing the work 
of those above him much better than they 
could do it themselves. He consequently 
rose by rapid steps until he became chief 
of the State Railway Department and after- 
wards Minister of Communications, the 
work of which office he has since discharged 
in addition to his duties as Finance Min- 
ister. 

Two incidents in his railway career stand 
out with particular clearness. One was 
when he received his first appointment as 
chief of a small station. In a few months 
acting entirely on his own initiative, he had 


transformed the little station into a model 
tor the whole country. The other was when 
in 1879 he was summoned to St. Peters- 
burg to the great Railway Commission. 
At this meeting he showed that he had 
mastered the details of railway organiza- 
tion down to the minutest item in a most 
extraordinary manner, and drew up the 
famous report which was the outcome of 
the meeting. 

His foresight and finesse are remarkable, 
and have enabled him almost invariably to 
score over his foreign opponents, notably 
over Mr. Gage, the former Secretary of 
the United States Treasury. 

*x * * 

The following story is typical of M. de 
Witte’s skill in turning the efforts of an 
opponent to his own advantage: In Janu- 
ary, 1895, M. de Cyon, who was one of the 
Finance Minister’s most bitter enemies, 
wrote a book, which was one long, fierce 
attack on M. de Witte, his system, and 
policy. At the time when it was about to be 
published it would have had a most serious 
effect on M de Witte’s projects, for it was 
a direct appeal to France to refuse to lend 
money to Russia so long as he was in 
power. 

A Ministerial crisis occurred in France 
just at that time, and M. de Cyon, not 
wishing to embarrass the French President 
by bringing the Franco-Russian alliance 
into disrepute, postponed the publication of 
his book, which had, however, been printed. 
M. de Witte, who had seen a copy, was not 
slow to seize his opportunity. He sent word 
to M. de Cyon that unless he published the 
book at once in Paris he would himself im- 
mediately cause it to be published in St. 
I'etersburg, and would distribute copies of 
it gratis all round. He also sent an an- 
nouncement of his intentions to a French 
newspaper, with the result that the matter 
became the subject of discussion in the 
Fress, and M. de Cyon’s book was hope- 
lessly discredited before it was published. 

It is rare for a statesman to hold one 
post for so long a period as ten years; it is 
still rarer for him to have made the start- 
ling changes in his country’s affairs that 
M. de Witte has made. It would be a mar- 
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velous record in any country to have done 
what he has done; but in Russia, where he 
lias always had to struggle against the most 
determined opposition, and io combat reac- 
tion, ignorance, aristocratic ill-will, and 
many other difficulties which might well 
have proved 


overwhelming, his achieve- 


nients are little short of miraculous. 


* * * 


When M. de Witte became Minister of 
Finance, says a writer in the London Daily 
Mail, Russia's revenue was £ 100,0C0,000; 
this year it was £194,000,000, that is to say, 
it has been practically doubled. During the 
last ten years the Finance Minister has 
never had a balance on the wrong si’e of 
his Budget 





he has always been able to 
show a surplus of from ten to twenty mil- 
hons sterling. The result of this has been 
that he has reduced the national debt by 
£80,000,000! And this in spite of the fact 
that he has greatly relieved the poorer 
classes of the burden of taxation, his aim 
always having been to raise the 
portion of the taxes indirectiy. 


major 
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Among other great achievements for 
which M. de Witte is responsible was the 
irtroduction of the gold standard, which 
took four years to carry out, but which has 
had the most far-reaching effect on Russia’s 
financial position. Add to this the fact that 
he introduced the spirit monopoly, by which 
the Government controls the sale of all 
spirits, maintains the standard of quality, 
and safeguards the interests of the consum- 
er; that he has doubled the length of the 
railways in Russia, which in 1892 was 20,- 
coo miles and is now 40,009, including the 
great trans-Siberian line, over 4,000 miles 
in length; that he has concluded commercial 
treaties with France, Servia, Germany. 
Spain, Austria, Denmark, Japan, and Bul- 
garia, and established commercial agents 
in London, Berlin, Paris, Washington. 
Pekin, Tokio, and Constantinople, and we 
have a record of which even M. de Witte’s 
most determined enemies—and he_ has 
many—must be proud. 

But this is not all. During his eventful 
ten years of office he has introduced much- 
1eeded reforms in commercial and particu- 
lerly company and banking law, in naviga- 
tion, and in the mercantile marine; has es- 
tablished polytechnics and commercial 
schools, and has created a great flow of 
foreign capital into Russia. 
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A DAY WITH THE CZAR 


Hf ewes the Czar of all the Russias, is a 
busy, common-sense, common-place 
man is clearly shown by the following pro- 
gram of his daily work: 

Arising regularly at 8:30 o’clock he dress- 
es without the service of a valet, and takes 
a cup of tea. From 9g to 10 he receives in 
his cabinet his Ministers, with whom he 
discusses the most urgent affairs of the 
hour. Breakfast follows and then the 
Czar busies himself with the work of the 
day, listening to reports and signing docu- 


ments, which are piled up each morning on 
his desk. 


Confidential reports of Governors of 
provinces are very attentively considered 
by the Czar, who sometimes makes notes 
on their margins with a blue pencil. 

At 1 o’clock the Czar takes his place at 
the family table with the Empress, and 
sometimes the little Princesses. Until 4 
o'clock he gives his time to his family. He 
plays with his children, romps with them 
and even takes part in hide-and-seek with 
them. From 4 to 7 o’clock he remains shut 
up in his study, coming out only when din- 
ner is served. After dinner he smokes and 
toward midnight goes to his bedroom. 
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OUR DAY 


— Wee SOME PHASES OF THE COAL STRIKE 


PERSONNEL OF BOARD OF 
ARBITRATION 


eee members of the board of arbitra- 
tion appointed by President Roose- 
velt to settle the differences between the 
coal operators and their employes are re- 
markable for their strength of character 
an1 intelligence. 

Gen. John M. Wilson, of the United 
States Army, has had much to do with such 
public works as river-and-harbor improve- 
ments, and other government construction, 
and he has acquired personal knowledge of 
the labor question from an unprejudice 
stan’point. 

Hon. George Gray. of Delaware, is well- 
known as lawyer. Senator. and federal 
julge; he has the judicial temperament, 
and, in character an1 attamments. is an 
ijeal arbitrator in any cause requiring 
breadth of view an1 painstaking investiga 
tion. 

Edward Parker, statistician of the Geo 
logical Survey. is an expert student of the 
coal industry. An effort has been made to 
ascribe bias to him on account of the fact 
that he is part owner of a coal-trade journ- 
al which, in the past. has espoused the 
cperators’ side of the controversy; but 
everyone who knows him believes him ca 
pable of a perfectly fair ju'’gment. 

Thomas H. Watkins. of Scranten. was 
for several years member of a coal-mining 
firm, and he is supposed to be the repre- 
sentative of the operators upon the com- 
mission. As a matter of fact. Mr. Watkins 
is as unprejudiced as anyone could wish: 
he knows both sides of the question practic- 
aliv, for in his youth he worked in a coal 
mine, and was afterward an employer of 
miners. 

Bishop Spal“ing. of Peoria. is a distin 
guished Catholic prelate who has made a 
study of industrial questions. and whose 
sympathies are known to be warm for the 
miners of his own section of the country. 


Edgar FE. Clark. chief of the Or'er of 


Railway Con‘uctors. is the renresentative 
of organize? labor: he was a brakeman on 
Western railroads. and has practical knowl 
el’ge of labor conditions. 

Carroll D. Wright. the last one apnointed 
to a place on the boar, is nerhans the best 
informed man on the question. It is note 
worthy that his appointment was annroved 
lkw both miners and operators even after he 
had made known his solution of the prob 
lems at issue. This will tend to give his 
oninions great weight in the final adjust 
ment. 

— 
THE PRESIDENT'S INSTRUCTICNS 

General satisfaction has been expressed 
ever the instructions of President Roose- 
velt to the board of arbitration upon its 


assembling in Washington. It had been 
feared that he would suggest merely the 
satisfactory settlement of the present strike 
for the three years, but, as will be seen, 
the board will attempt to find a reasonable 
solution to the labor problem in the an- 
thracite coal fields for all future time. The 
letter of instructions is as follows: 
“White House. 
“Washington. October 23. 1902. 
“To the Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
sion: 

“Gentlemen: At the request both of the 
operators and of the m‘ners, I have appoint- 
ed you a commission to inquire into, con- 
siter and pass upon the questions in con- 
troversy in connection with the strike in 
the anthracite region and the causes out 
of which the controversy arose. By the 
action you recommend, which the parties 
in interest have in advance consente1 to 
abite by. you will endeavor to establish the 
relations between the employers and the 
wage workers in the anthracite fields on a 
just and permanent basis and as far as pos- 
sible. to do away with any causes for the 
recurrence of such difficulties as those 
which you have been called in to settle. 

“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 
— 
SENATOR HILL’S PROPOSITION 

The insertion of a coal plank into the 
Democratic platform in New York state 
has brought Senator David B. Hill into 
much notoriety. The proposition of public 
ownership of coal mines since the decision 
to arbitrate has been scouted as a visionary 
dream of socialists. However it has 
brought into large prominence the right of 
eminent domain and has thereby served to 
be a practical etucator. The New York 
Evening Post took up this subject in an ex- 


haustive way by inviting Carman F. Ran-. 


dolnh, a lawyer and author of “The Law 
of Eminent Domain,” to contribute on this 
subject. Among other things Mr. Ran- 
dolvh said: 

“The eminent domain was never a prac- 
ticable metho’ for opening the mines. be- 
cause the strike was sure to end before 
the property could be taken by due and 
somewhat deliberate process of law. And 
now that the mines are open the project 
will be dropped by the great number of its 
whilom advocates who were moved by un- 
reasoning impulse or hope of partisan ad- 
vantage. Yet the false doctrine preached 
in emergency retains enough vitality to 
make it worth while to point out its errors. 

“The public proprietor of the anthracite 
fields must be either the United States or 
the State of Pennsylvania. There is no 
Constitutional warrant for the United 
States to take coal fields, wheat fields, cot- 
ton fields or any other fields, and work 
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them for the benefit of the people at large. 
I am content to assert this dogmatically. 
When some perverse theory of law in this 
regard shall be cleverly fabricated it will 
be time enough to demolish it. 

“Pennsylvania would condemn private 
property largely for the use of New Eng- 
land and the Middle States. Supplying coal 
for consumption within its jurisdiction the 
State would, at all events, serve its own 
people. Supplying the wants of other 
States. it would serve strangers for profit. 
As the latter service would for long, per- 
haps forever. be the more prominent, the 
courts would be confronted by the question 
whether the State may seize a private busi- 
ness in order to make money from its 
operation. Now, when property ordinarily 
manage‘ for profit is taken for public use, 
the Government is not oblige! to render 
service at cost; but, according to the ac- 
cepted interpretation of the Constitutional 
right of eminent domain, the making of 
profits is not in itself a public purpose, 
justifying the exprorriation of any proper- 
ty deemed likely to yiel! them. To hold 
otherwise would be to recognize cupidity 
as a reason for expropriation, whereas the 
cnly just reason is that a particular prop- 
erty is needed for a specific public use.” 

a 
WON LAURELS IN THE STRIKE 

*~HE man who has won perhaps more 
‘| laurels than any other in securing a 
settlement of the coal strike by arbitration 
is John Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell is still a 
young man, only 33 years of age. Yet his 
career has been long and varied, for he be- 
gan to make his own way in the world 
twenty years ago. 

A graphic picture of Mr. Mitchell was 
recently given to the Kansas City Journal 
hy Ora Darnall, a coal operator who ad- 
mires the leader of the miners. Mr. Dar- 
nall said: 

“Mitchell stan’s about 5 feet 7 inches, 
weighs 140 pounds, is smooth face4, with a 
high. though rather receding forehead, 
prominent nosed. sharp faced looking man. 
If he would have his hair cut by a metro- 
politan barber he would look like other 
men, but he wears it chopped off square 
at the back. where it hangs like a sheet. 

“He is not a shrewd man in the sense of 
resort to sharp practice, but he is adroit to 
a degree. In every tilt he has had with the 
cperators he has come out on top. It was 
John Mitchell who said first to the presi- 
dent: ‘We will do anything that is sug- 
gested within reason.’ That left the other 
fellows to submit to his line or say they 
would not. They said they would not and 
now John has 75 per cent of the country 
standing by him.” 
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A B:RD’'S-EYE VIEW OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


SHOULD THE COLLEGE COURSE BE SHORTENED? 


President: Butler, of Columbia University, in a recent discussion of the college course declarea that he beliebed it will be 
materially shortened. He argued that in two years the ordinary college student can acquire as much practical knowledge 


as he does now in four years. 


It is his belie+ that much of the training now obtained in a four yars’ coll2ge course 


is of no every-day benefit to the college graduate who has recetved his parchment and left college halls S ch radical 
utterances have called out comments from high authoruies in the educational field. Among them are the following: 


ONE WAY TO SHORTEN COURSE 
President Bryan, of Indiana University, 
Offers a Suggestion 

HE course of study is to a university 

what the constitution. is to a State. 
An ex tempore discussion of the subject is 
of little value. 
remarks. 

1. The tendency in the United States has 
not been to shorten but to lengthen the 
course of stu'y. We have ha‘ all along, it 
is true, the four-year undergraduate course. 
But the preparatory an1_ professional 
courses have been rapi‘ly and deci’e(‘ly 
lengthene?. 


I shall confine myself to two 


We are tending toward nine- 
teen or twenty years of schooling for those 
who enter professional life—eight years in 
the common schools, four years in high 
school, four years in college (undergradu- 
ate and non-professional) and three or four 
years in the professional school. This 
scheme requires more time than is required 
in the German gymnasium and university 
combine4, and far more time than was re- 
quire? in the United States a generation 
ago, when the preparatory and professional 
courses were much shorter than at present. 
The fact is, that with twelve years of en- 
‘trance requirements (eight years in the 
grades and four in high school) strictly en- 
forced, Presi‘ent Butler’s proposed A. B. 
after two years of real college work is 
fully equal in value to the average A. B. 
of the last generation. And Presitent But- 
ler’s bachelor of arts would be fairly on a 
level with the graduate from the German 
gymnasium or the French lycee. 

2. However, I do not accept President 
Butler’s solution. I think we have a better 
solution when we allow the undergraduate 
to take part of his professional work as 
part of his college work. The arguments 
for this plan are strong. 

a. The college course may stand at four 
years without exten“ing unduly the total 
time necessary to enter a learned profes- 
sion. 

b. There need be no undue abritgement 
of non-nrofessional collegiate work. 

ce. The elementary subjects in 
learned profession are liberalizing—are le- 
gitimate subjects for the college course. 

d. These elementary subjects can be 
mastered when one is an undergraduate bet- 
ter than later. 

In a word under this arrangement. the 
young man may come to his commencemert 
Cay with a substantial general education, as 
of old, and yet not, as of old, out of touch 


every 


with all the great life occupations, but al- 
ready an apprentice in one of them. An es- 
sential con“ition for this plan is, of course, 
that preparatory courses in law, in the 
sciences, preparatory to medicine, etc., shall 
he accessible to untergraduates. This is 
new generally the case in the universities 
of the country. 


HO *# HARVARD MANAGES 
Ex. lanation of Its Position in Favor of a 
Three-Year Course 


WRITER from Cambri 'ge, evidently 
£Y one who speaks with authority for 
tre Harvard faculty, thus discusses the 
shortening of the college course at Har- 
var’: 
has been 
goo;' deal that is misleating—regar ing the 
action of the Harvard authorities in permit- 
t'ng men to gra’‘uate from the college in 
three years instead of four, that it will 
rrobably interest a good many persons to 
learn what the recently announced changes 
actually amount to—the mere so because 
these changes are almost sure to affect the 
whole field of American education. 

“As a matter of fact there has practically 
been a ‘three years’ course’ for a number 
of years for all who have had the desire 
and the ability to take it. The sten now 
taken has merely serve1 to embo’y the 
itea of the shorter term more clearly an| 
frmly in the policy of the universitv. The 
medical school has already established a 
four years’ course, instead of the old three 
years’ course, besides calling at the 
same time for the degree of bachelor of 
arts. or bachelor of science, from Harvar1 
or elsewhere, as a requirement of a“‘mis- 
sion. This made eight years instead of the 
six or seven which were called for no 
longer than eight or ten years ago. So 
that the year taken out of the college course 
is practically made up by the year added to 
the’ medical course, and the full term re- 
mains at seven years as before, without cut- 
ting a vear entirely out of a man’s active 
life in the world. 


“So much said—inclu ‘ing a 


“The three years’ course has arrive4, and 
has not only arrived without lowering past 
standards of scholarship but has actually 
raised them. It will be no great task for 
a young man of ability to do his four years 
in three; although at first probably only the 
hest scholars—especially among the poorer 
men—are likely to take advantage of the 
new conditions, preferring in many cases, 
if they stay four years to spend the last 


year in postgraduate study for the degree 
of A. M. 

“There can be, apparently, no backward 
step. The threatened term of eight years— 
ior the course in college and the course in 
the professional school together—is made 
impossible; the poor man, who as a matter 
of course is in general the most ambitious, 
is Jistinctively helped; and the stan “ard is in 
no sense 1 were‘. In certain ways Harvard 
may be consitere/ the pioneer in the new 
movement, and the conditions which are 
likely to arise elsewhere as the result of 
her initiative in the matter woull of them- 
selves rrevent her from voing back to the 
old ways even if she wished to. Alrea'y, 
indeed, the Univers‘ty of Pennsylvania and 
Brown University, to mention but two, are 
walking in the same pathway with herself.” 


VIEWS OF PRESIDENT WILSON 


He Defines the Meaning of a Well-Educated 
Man 


A I his installation as president of Prince- 

ton University, Woodrow Wilson in- 
‘rectly stated his position on this subject. 
Among other things he said: 

“There are two ways of preparing a young 
man for his lifework. One is to give him the 
skill and special knowle“*ge which shall 
make a good tool, an excellent breadwin- 
ning tool, of him; and for thousan‘s of 
young men that way must be followed. It 
is a good way. It is honorable, it is in- 
disnensable. But it is not for the college, 
and it never can be. The college should 
seek to make the men whom it receives 
something more than excellent servants of 
a trade or skilled practitioners of a profes- 
sion. It shoul4 give them elasticity of 
faculty and brea4th of visicn, so that they 
shall have a surnlus of mind to exnend, not 
upon their profession only, for ‘ts liberaliza- 
tion and enlargement. but also upon the 
broader interests which lie about them, in 
the spheres in which they are to be, not 
hreadwinners merely, but citizens as well, 
and in their own hearts, where they are to 
grow to the stature of real nobility. It is 
this free capital of mind the world most 
stan’s in need of—this free capital that 
awaits investment in undertakings, advances 
the race and helps all men to a spiritual as 
well as material life. The day has gone by 
when it is possible to do this by the ol4 
discipline of Greek, Latin, mathematics an4 
English. An age of science has transmuted 
speculation into knowledge and doubled 
the dominion of the mind.” 
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THE COMING INDUSTRIAL UTOPIA 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN DECLARES IT WILL NOT COME UNTIL BRAIN WORKERS WORK 


WITH THEIR HANDS AND MANUAL LABORERS WITH THEIR BRAINS 
THE IDEAL CONDITION FOR INTELLECTUAL GROWTH 


proposed by the learned and radical Prince Kropotkin in 

a volume entitled “Fields, Factories and Workshops.” He 
declares that the present concentration of industry in great cities 
and great factories is both needless and soul-destroying. From 
observation and wide research in many lands he shows that it is 
entirely possible for small manufacturers to compete successfully 
with the greatest trusts and combinations, where the individual 
workers combine the cultivation of a small plat of land with work 


\ GLOWING and utopian solution of the labor problem is 


in the factory. 


N olden times men of science, and espe- 

cially those who have done most to for- 
ward the growth of natural philosophy, did 
rot despise manual work and handicraft. 
Galileo made his telescopes with his own 
lands. Newton learned in his boyhood the 
art of managing tools; he exercised his 
young mind in contriving most ingenious 
machines, and when he began his research- 
es in optics he was able himself to grind 
the lenses for his instruments, and him- 
self to make the well-known telescope, 
which, for its time, was a fine piece of 
workmanship. Liebnitz was fond of in- 
venting machines; windmills and carriages 
to be moved without horses preoccupied 
his mind as much as mathematical and 
philosophical speculations. Linnaeus be- 
came a botanist while helping his father— 
a practical gardener—in his daily work. 
In short, with our great geniuses handi- 
craft was no obstacle to abstract research- 
es—it rather favored them. On the other 
hand, if the workers of old found but few 
opportunities for mastering science, many 
of them had, at least, their intelligences 
stimulated by the very variety of work 
which was performed in the then unspecial- 
ized workshops; and some of them had 
the benefit of familiar intercourse with men 
of science. Watt and Rennie were friends 
with Professor Robinson; Brindley, the 
road-maker, despite his fourteen-pence-a- 
day wages, enjoyed intercourse with edu- 
cated men, and thus developed his remark- 
able engineering faculties; the son of a 
well-to-do family could “idle” at a wheel- 
wright’s shop, so as to become later on 
a Smeaton or a Stephenson. 

We have changed all that. Under the 
pretext of division of labor we have sharply 
separated the brain worker from the man- 
ual worker. The masses of the workmen 
do not receive more scientific education 
than their grandfathers cid; but they have 
been deprived of the e“’ucation of even the 
small workshop, while their boys and girls 
are driven into a mine or a factory from 
the age of thirteen. an‘ there they soon 
forget the little they may have learned at 
school. As to the men of science, they 
despise manual labor. How few of them 
would be able to make a telescope, or even 
a plainer instrument? Most of them are 
not capable of even designing a scientific 
instrument, and when they have given a 
vague suggestion to the instrument-maker 
they leave it with him to invent the appara- 
tus they need. Nay. they have raised the 
contempt ef manual labor to the height 
of a theory. “The man of science.” they 


the fullest life. 


Prince Kropotkin’s plea is for two things: 
industrial worker to cultivate sufficient land to raise his own 
vegetables and cereals; and second, for every brain-worker to do 
manual work and for every manual worker to do brain-work, in 
order that both classes may achieve the highest success and live 


First, for every 


It is in showing the advantages of the latter way of working 
that the Prince pictures as follows the evils of the present system 
and the industrial millenium that would come should brain and 


hand work be united in daily wedlock: 


say, “must discover the laws of nature, 
the civil engineer must apply them, and 
the worker must execute in steel or wood, 
in iron or stone, the patterns devised by 
the engineer. He must work with machines 
invented for him, not by him. No matter 
if he does not understand them and cannot 
improve them: the scientific man and the 
scientific engineer will take care of the 
progress of science and industry.” 

It may be objected that nevertheless 
there is a class of men who belong to none 
ef the above three divisions. When young 
they have been manual workers, and some 
of them continue to be; but, owing to some 
happy circumstances they have succeeded 
im acquiring some scientific knowledge, and 
thus they have combined science with hand- 
icraft. Surely there are such men; happily 
enough there is a nucleus of men who 
have escaped the so-much-advocated spe- 
cialization of labor, and it is precisely to 
them that industry owes its chief recent 
inventions. But in old Europe, at least, 
they are the exceptions; they are the ir- 
regulars—the Cossacks who have broken 
the ranks and pierced the screens so care- 
fully erected between the classes. And 
they are so few, in comparison with the 
evergrowing requirements of industry—and 
of science as well, as I am about to prove 
--that all over the world we hear com- 
plaints about the scarcity of precisely such 
men. 

What is the meaning, in fact, of the out- 
cry for technical education which has been 
raised at one and the same time in Eng- 
land, in France, in Germany, in the States, 
and in Russia, if it does not express a 
general dissatisfaction with the present 
division into scientists, scientific engineers, 
and workers? Listen to those who know 
industry, and you will see that the sub- 
stance of their complaints is this: “The 
worker whose task has been specialized by 
the permanent division of labor has lost 
the intellectual interest in his labor, and it 
is especially so in the great industries; he 
has lost his inventive powers. Formerly. 
he invented very much. Manual workers 
-—not men of science nor trained engineers 
—have invented, or brought to perfection, 
the prime motors and all that mass of ma- 
chinery which has revolutionized industry 
ior the last hundred years. But since the 
great factory has been enthroned, the 
worker, depressed by the monotony of his 
work, invents no more. What can a weav- 
er invent who merely supervises 
jooms, without knowing anything either 
about their complicated movements or how 
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the machines grow to be what they are? 
What can a man invent who is condemned 
ior life to bind together the ends of two 
threads with the greatest celerity, and 
knows nothing beyond making a knot? 

“At the outset of modern industry, three 
generations of workers have invented; now 
they cease to do so. As to the inventions of 
the engineers, specially trained for devising 
machines, they are either devoid of genius 
or not practical enough. Those ‘nearly to 
nothings,’ of which Sir Frederick Bram- 
well spoke once at Bath, are missing in 
their inventions—those nothings which can 
be learned in the workshop only, and which 
permitted a Murdoch and the Soho workers 
to make a practical engine of Watt’s 
schemes. None but he who knows the ma- 
chine—not in its drawings and models only, 
but in its breathings and throbbings—who 
unconsciously thinks of it while standing by 
it, can really improve it. Smeaton and 
Newcomen surely were excellent engineers; 
but in their engines a boy had to open the 
steam valve at each stroke of the piston; 
and it was one of those boys who once 
managed to connect the valve with the re- 
mainder of the machine, so as to make it 
open automatically, while he ran away to 
play with other boys. But in the modern 
machinery there is no room left for naive 
improvements of that kind. Scientific edu- 
cation on a wide scale has become neces- 
sary for further inventions, and that edu- 
cation is refused to the workers. So that 
there is no issue out of the difficulty unless 
scientific education and handicraft are com- 
bined together—unless integration of 
knowledge takes the place of the present 
divisions.” Such is the real substance of 
the present movement in favor of technical 
education. 

We maintain that in the interests of both 
science and industry, as well as of society 
as a whole, every human being, without 
distinction of birth, ought to receive such 
an education as would enable him, or her, 
to combine a thorough knowledge of sci- 
ence with a thorough knowledge of handi- 
craft. We fully recognize the necessity of 
specialization of knowledge, but we main- 
tain that specialization must follow general 
education, and that general education must 
he given in science and handicraft alike. 
To the division of society into brain work- 
ers and manual workers we oppose the 
combination of both kinds of activities; and 
instead of “technical education.” which 
means the maintenance of the present divi- 
sion between brain work and manual work, 
we advocate the education integral, or 
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complete education, which means the dis- 
appearance of that pernicious distinction. 
Plainly stated, the aims of the school un- 
der this system ought to be the following: 
To give such an education that, on leaving 
school at the age of eighteen or twenty, each 
boy and each girl should be endowed with 
a thorough knowledge of science—such a 
knowledge as might enable them to be use- 
ful workers in science—and, at the same 
time, to give them a general knowledge of 
what constitutes the bases of technical 
training, and such a skill in some special 
trade as would enable each of them to take 
his or her place in the grand world of the 
manual production of wealth. I know that 
many will find that aim too large, or even 
impossible to attain, but I hope that they 
will see that we require nothing beyond 
what can be easily attained. In fact, it has 
been attained; and what has been done on 
a small scale could be done on a wider 
scale, were it not for the economical and 
social causes which prevent any serious re- 
form from being accomplished in our mis- 
erably organized society. 

It is evident that the years of childhood 
ought not to be spent so uselessly as they 
are now. German teacher; have shown 
how the very plays of children can be made 
instrumental in conveying to the childish 
mind some concrete knowledge in both 
geometry and mathematics. The children 
who have made the squares of the theorem 
of Pythagoras out of pieces of colored 
cardboard, will not look at the theorem, 
when it comes in geometry, as on a mere 
instrument of torture devised by the teach- 
ers; and the less so if they apply it as the 
carpenters do. Complicated problems of 
arithmetic, which so much harrassed us in 
our boyhood, are easily solved by children 
seven and eight years old if they are put 
in the shape of interesting puzzles. And if 
the Kindergarten—German teachers often 
make of it a kind of barrack in which each 
movement of the child is regulated before- 
band—has often become a small prison for 
the little ones, the idea which presided at 
its foundation is nevertheless true. In fact, 
it is almost impossible to imagine, without 
having tried it, how many sound notions of 
nature, habits of classification, and the taste 
for natural sciences can be conveyed to the 
children’s minds; and, if a series of con- 
centric courses adapted to the various 
phases of development of the human being 
were generally accepted in education, the 
first series in all sciences, save sociology, 
could be taught before the age of ten or 
twelve, so as to give a general idea of the 
universe, the earth and its inhabitants, the 
chief physical, chemical, zoological, and 
botanical phenomena, leaving the discovery 
of the laws of those phenomena to the next 
series of deeper and more specialized 
studies. On the other side, we all know 
how children like to make toys themselves, 
how they gladly imitate the work of full- 
grown people if they see them at work in 
the workshop or the buildingyard. But the 
parents either stupidly paralyze that pas- 
sion, or do not know how to utilize it. 
Most of them despise manual work and pre- 
fer sending their children to the study of 
Roman history, or of Franklin’s teachings 
about saving money, to seeing them at a 
work which is good for the “lower classes 
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only.” They thus do their best to render 
subsequent learning the more difficult. 

It is evident, however, that all men and 
women cannot equally enjoy the pursuit of 
scientific work. The variety of inclinations 
is such that some will find more pleasure in 
science, some others in art, and others 
again in some of the numberless branches 
of the production of wealth. But whatever 
the occupations preferred by every one, 
every one will be the more useful in his own 
branch if he is in possession of a serious 
scientific knowledge. And whosoever he 
might be—scientist or artist, physicist or 
surgeon, chemist or sociologist, historian 
or poet—he would be the gainer if he spent 
a part of his life in the workshop or the 
farm (the workshop and the farm), if he 
were in contact with humanity in its daily 
work, and had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he himself discharges his duties as an 
unprivileged producer of wealth. How 
much better the historian and the sociolo- 
gist would understand humanity if they 
knew it, not in books only, not in a few of 
its representatives, but as a whole, in its 
daily life, daily work, and daily affairs! 
How much more medicine would trust to 
hygiene, and how much less to prescrip- 
tions, if the young doctors were the nurses 
of the sick and the nurses received the edu- 
cation of the doctors of our time! And 
how much the poet would gain in his feel- 
ing of the beauties of nature, how much 
better would he know the human heart, if 
he met the rising sun amidst the tillers of 
the soil, himself a tiller; if he fought against 
the storm with the sailors on board ship; 
if he knew the poetry of labor and rest, 
sorrow and joy, struggle and conquest! 

The so-called division of labor has grown 
under a system which condemned the 
masses to toil all the day long, and all the 
life long, at the same wearisome kind of 
labor. But if we take into account how 
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few are the real producers of wealth in our 
present society, and how squandered is 
their labor, we must recognize that Frank- 
lin was right in saying that to work five 
hours a day would generally do for supply- 
ing each member of a civilized nation with 
the comfortsnowaccessible for the few only, 
provided everybody took his due share in 
production. But we have made some prog- 
ress since Franklin’s time, and some of 
that progress in the hitherto most backward 
branch of production has been indicated. 
Even in that branch the productivity of 
jabor can be immensely increased, and work 
itself rendered easy and pleasant. More 
than one-half of the working day would 
thus remain to every one for the pursuit of 
art, science, or any hobby he might prefer; 
and his work in those fields would be the 
more profitable if he spent the other half 
of the day in productive work—if art and 
science were followed from mere inclina- 
tion, not for mercantile purposes. More- 
over, a community organized on the prin- 
ciple of all being workers, would be rich 
enough to conclude that every man and 
woman, after having reached a certain age 
—say of forty or more—ought to be re- 
lieved from the moral obligation of taking 
a direct part in the performance of the 
recessary manual work, so as to be able 
entirely to devote himself or herself to 
whatever he or she chooses in the domain 
of art or science, or any kind of work. 
Free pursuit in new branches of art and 
knowledge, free creation, and free devel- 
opment thus might be fully guaranteed. 
And such a community would not know 
misery amidst wealth. It would not know 
the duality of conscience which permeates 
our life and stifles every noble effort. It 
would freely take its flight towards the 
highest regions of progress compatible 
with human nature. 
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DEFINES AN IDEAL STUDENT 


R. JOSEPH SWAIN, the new presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, defined 
an ideal student recently, saying: 

“The ideal student is not a snob. He is 
not dependent upon his good looks or his 
bad looks, on the part of his hair, the style 
of his eyeglasses, the cut of his coat, the 
size of the head of his cane, the shape of 
his boot, the presence or the absence of the 
shirtwaist. Neither is he dependent alone 
upon the size of his muscle, the distance of 
his jump, his speed in running, the curve 
of his ball or his agility and strength in 
football. He does not take pride in the 
number of young women who have fallen 
victims to his wiles, nor in the number of 
parties and receptions which he attends and 
his general popularity. He is not a flirt, 
a shirk or a dude. 

“These and many more things which 
might be mentioned he is not; but he is 
not wholly a negative creature. There are 
many positive points in his character. He 
is neat in dress and easy in manner. He 
enjoys the best society and the best enter- 
tainments. He knows enough about mu- 
sic and art to appreciate the best music 
and the finest pictures. He loves nature, 
and knows the best books. He is interest- 


ed in everything. He has the power to 
master any subject to which he may turn 
his attention, and early selects some one 
narrow field in which he proposes to make 
himself an authority. He is fond of out- 
door sports, but looks upon them only as 2 
means of recreation, in order to put himself 
in condition for the more serious duties of 
life. He is systematic in his work, having 
regular hours for study, pleasure and recre- 
ation, and allows nothing to interfere with 
his work. He has high ideals of morals, 
and does everything in his power to make 
the moral standard of his college higher 
than ever before. He is independent in 
thought and in action, without being dog- 


matic and self-centered.” 
<_——> 


NEW SPECIES OF SALMON 

HAT seems to be a new species of 

salmon has been found in a chain of 
lakes in northeastern Quebec. The flesh is 
white instead of red and it does not make 
trips to the sea like the ordinary salmon. 
The body and head are also more slender 
and the scales are silvery, thin and easily 
scraped off. The sling, as this fish is call- 
ed, rises to the ordinary salmon flies and 
when caught shows itself decidedly game. 
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[Miss Sadie Frowne is a young Jewish girl working in a Brooklyn sweatshop 
She is only 16 years of age, but knows what work means, both in Poland and in 
this country. The New York Independent was recently fortunate in getting Miss 
Frowne to dictate to a stenographer the story of her life. This story was aftet- 
ward read over to herself and relatives and pronounced accurate in all respects. 
The narrative is extremely interesting and instructive because it is told with utter 
truthfulness and simplicity..] 


Y mother was a tall, handsome, dark complexioned woman 
M with red. cheeks, large brown eyes and a great quantity 
of jet black, wavy hair. She was well educated, being 
able to talk in Russian, German, Polish and French, and even to 
read English print, though, of course, she did not know what it 
meant. She kept a little grocer’s shop in the little village where 
we lived at first. That was in Poland, somewhere on the frontier, 
and mother had charge of a gate between the countries, so that 
everybody who came through the gate had to show her a pass. 
She was much looked up to by the people, who used to come and 
ask her for advice. Her word was like law among them. 

She had a wagon in which she used to drive about the coun- 
try, selling her groceries, and sometimes she worked in the fields 
with my father. 

The grocer’s shop was only one story high, and had one 
window, with very small panes of glass. We had two rooms 
behind it, and were happy while my father lived, although we 
had to work very hard. By the time I was six years of age I was 
able to wash dishes and scrub floors, and by the time I was eight 
I attended to the shop while my mother was away driving he- 
wagon or working in the fields with my father. She was strong 
and could work like a man. 

When I was a little more than ten years of age my father 
died. He was a good man and a steady worker, and we never 
knew what it was to be hungry while he lived. After he died 
troubles began, for the rent of our shop was about $6 a month 
and then there were food and clothes to provide. We needed 
little, it is true, but even soup, black bread and onions we could 
not always get. 

We struggled along till I was nearly thirteen years of age and 
quite handy at housework and shop keeping, so far as I could 
learn them there. But we fell behind in the rent and mother 
kept thinking more and more that we should have to leave Poland 
and go across the sea to America where we heard it was much 
easier to make money. Mother wrote to Aunt Fanny, who lived 
in New York, and told her how hard it was to live in Poland, and 
Aunt Fanny advised her to come and bring me. I was out at 
service at this time and mother thought she would leave me—as 
I had a good place—and come to this country alone, se~ “ _< for 
me afterward. But Aunt Fanny would not hear of this. She said 
we should both come at once, and she went around among our 
relatives in New York and took up a subscription for our passage. 

We came by steerage on a steamship in a very dark place that 
smelt dreadfully. There were hundreds of other people packed 
in with us, men, women and children, and almost all of them were 
sick. It took us twelve days to cross the sea, and we thought we 
should die, but at last the voyage was over, and we came up and 
saw the beautiful bay and the big woman with the spikes on her 
head and the lamp that is lighted at night in her hand (Goddess 
of Liberty.) 

Aunt Fanny and her husband met us at the gate of this 
country and were very good to us, and soon I had a place to live 
out (domestic servant), while my mother got work in a factory 
making white goods. 

I was only a little over thirteen years of age and a greenhorn, 
so I received $9 a month and board and lodging, which I thought 
was doing well. Mother, who, as I have said, was very clever, 
made $9 a week on white goods, which means all sorts of under- 
clothing, and is high class work. 

But mother had a very gay disposition. She liked to go 
around and see everything, and friends took her about New 
York at night and she caught a bad cold and coughed and 
coughed. She really had hasty consumption, but she didn’t know 
it, and I didn’t know it. and she tried to keep on working, but it 





was no use. She had not the strength. Two doctors attended 
her, but they could do nothing, and at last she died and I was left 
alone. I had saved money while out at service, but mother’s 
sickness and funeral swept it all away and now I had to begin 
all over again. 

Aunt Fanny had always been anxious for me to get an edu- 
cation, as I did not know how to read or write, and she thought 
that was wrong. Schools are different in Poland from what they 
are in this country, and I was always too busy to learn to read 
and write. So when mother died I thought I would try to learn 
a trade and then I could go to school at night and learn to 
speak the English language well. 

So I went to work in Allen street (Manhattan) in what they 
call a sweat-shop, making skirts by machine. I was new at the 
work and the foreman scolded me a great deal. 

“Now, then,” he would say, “this place is not for you to be 
looking around in. Attend to your work. That is what you have 
to do.” 

I did not know at first that you must not look around and 
talk, and I made many mistakes with the sewing, so that I was 
often called a “stupid animal.” But I made $4 a week by working 
six days in the week. For there are two Sabbaths here—our own 
Sabbath, that comes on a Saturday, and the Christian Sabbath 
that comes on Sunday. It is against our law to work on our own 
Sabbath, so we work on their Sabbath. 

In Poland I and my father and mother used to go to the 
synagogue on the Sabbath, but here the women don’t go to the 
synagogue much, though the men do. They are shut up working 
hard all the week long and when the Sabbath comes they like to 
sleep long in bed and afterward they must go out where they can 
breathe the air. The rabbis are strict here, but not so strict as 
in the old country. 

I lived at this time with a girl named Ella, who worked in the 
same factory and made $5 a week. We had the room all to our- 
selves, paying $1.50 a week for it, and doing light housekeeping. 
It was in Allen street, and the window looked out of the back, 
which was good, because there was an elevated railroad in front, 
and in summer time a great deal of dust and dirt came in at the 
front windows. We were on the fourth story and could see all 
that was going on in the back rooms of the houses behind us, 
and early in the morning the sun used to come in our window. 

We did our cooking on an oil stove, and lived well, as this 
list of our expenses for one week will show: 

Ella and Sadie for food (one week.): 

Tea, 6 cents; cocoa, 10 cents; bread and rolls, 40 cents; canned 
vegetables, 20 cents; potatoes, 10 cents; milk, 21 cents; fruit, 20 
cents: butter, 15 cents; meat. 60 cents; fish, 15 cents; laundry, 25 
cents: total $2.42. Add rent. $1.50, making grand total, $3.92. 

Of course. we could have lived cheaper, but we are both fond 
of good things and felt that we could afford them. 

It cost me $2 a week to live, and I had a dollar a week to 
snend on clothing and pleasure, and saved the other dollar. I 
went to night school, but it was hard work learning at first as I 
did not know much English. 

Two years ago I came to this place, Brownsville, where so 
many of my people are, and where I have friends. I got work in 
a factory making underskirts—all sorts of cheap underskirts, like 
cotton and calico for the summer and woolen for the winter, but 
never the silk, satin or velvet underskirts. I earned $4.50 a week 
and lived on $2 a week, the same as before. 

I got a room in the house of some friends who lived near the 
factory. I pay $1 a week for the room and am allowed to do 
licht housekeeping—that is. cook my meals in it. I get my own 
breakfast in the morning, just a cup of coffee and a roll, and at 
noontime I come home to dinner and take a plate of soup anda 
slice of bread with the lady of the house. My food for a week 
costs a dollar, just as it did in Allen street, and I have the rest of 
my money to do as I like with. I am earning $5.50 a week now, 
and will probably get another increase soon. 

It isn’t piecework in our factory, but one is paid by the amount 
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of work done just the same. So it is like piecework. All the 
hands get different amounts, some as low as $3.50 and some of the 
men as high as $16 a week. The factory is in the third story of a 
brick building. -It is in a room twenty feet long and fourteen 
broad. There are fourteen machines in it. I and the daughter 
of the people with whom I live work two of these machines. The 
other operators are all men, some young and some old. 

At first a few of the young men were rude. When they 
passed me they would touch my hair and talk about my eyes and 
my red cheeks, and make jokes. I cried and said that if they did 
not stop I would leave the place. The boss said that that should 
not be, that no one must annoy me. Some of the other men stood 
up for me, too, especially Henry, who said two or three times that 
he wanted to fight. Now the men all treat me very nicely. It was 
just that some of them did not know better, not being educated. 

Henry is tall and dark, and he has a small mustache. His 
eyes are brown and large. He is pale and much educated, having 
been to school. He knows a great many things and has some 
money saved. I think nearly $400. He is not going to be in a 
sweatshop all the time, but will soon be in the real estate business. 
for a lawyer that knows him well has promised to open an office 
and pay him to manage it. 

Henry has seen me home every night for a long time and 
makes love to me. He wants me to marry him, but I am not 
seventeen yet, and I think that is too young. He is only nine- 
teen, so we can wait. 

I have been to the fortune teller’s three or four times, and she 
always tells me that though I have had such a lot of trouble I am 
to be very rich and happy. I believe her because she has told so 
many things that have come true. So I will keep on working in 
the factory for a time. Of course it is hard, but I would have to 
work hard even if I was married. 

I get up at half-past five o’clock every morning and make my- 
self a cup of coffee on the oil stove. I eat a bit of bread and per- 
haps some fruit and then go to work. Often I get there soon after 
six o’clock so as to be in good time, though the factory does not 
open till seven. I have heard that there is a sort of clock that 
calls you at the very time you want to get up, but I can’t believe 
that because I don’t see how the clock would know. 

At seven o’clock we all sit down to our machines and the boss 
brings to each one the pile of work that he or she is to finish dur- 
ing the day, what they call in English their “stint.” This pile is 
put down beside the machine and as soon as a skirt is done it is 
laid on the other side of the machine. Sometimes the work is not 
all finished by six o’clock and then the one who is behind must 
work overtime. Sometimes one is finished ahead of time and gets 
away at four or five o’clock, but generally we are not done till 
six o’clock. 

The machines go like mad all day, because the faster you work 
the more money you get. Sometimes in my haste I get my finger 
caught and the needle goes right through it. It goes so quick, 
though, that it does not hurt much. I bind the finger up with a 
piece of cotton and go on working. We all have accidents like 
that. Where the needle goes through the nail it makes a sore 
finger, or where it splinters a bone it does much harm. Some- 
times a finger has to come off. Generally, though, one can be 
cured by a salve. 

All the time we are working the boss walks about examining 
the finished garments and making us do them over again if they 
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are not just right. So we have to be careful as well as swift. But 
I am getting so good at the work that within a year I will be 
making $7 a week, and then I can save at least $3.50 a week. } 
have over $200 saved now. 

The machines are all run by foot power, and at the end of 
theday one feels so weak that there is a great temptation to lie right 
down and sleep. But you must go out and get air, and have some 
pleasure. So instead of lying down I go out, generally with 
Henry. Sometimes we go to Coney Island, where there are good 
dancing places, and sometimes we go to Ulmer Park to picnics, 
I am very fond of dancing, and, in fact, all sorts of pleasure. [ 
go to the theatre quite often, and like those plays that make you 
cry a great deal. “The Two Orphans” is good. Last time I saw 
it I cried all night because of the hard times that the children 
had in the play. I am going to see it again when it comes here. 

For the last two winters I have been going to night school 
at Public School 84 on Glenmore avenue. I have learned reading, 
writing and arithmetic. I can read quite well in English now and 
I look at the newspapers every day. I read English books, too, 
sometimes. The last one that I read was, “A Mad Marriage,” by 
Charlotte Braeme. She’s a grand writer, and makes things just 
like real to you. You feel as if you were the poor girl yourself 
going to get married to a rich duke. 

I am going back to night school again this winter. Plenty of 
my friends go there. Some of the women in my class are more 
than forty years of age. Like me, they did not have a chance to 
learn anything in the old country. It is good to have an educa- 
tion; it makes you feel higher. Ignorant people are all low. Peo- 
ple say now that I am clever and fine in conversation. 

We have just finished a strike in our business. It spread alk 
over and the United Brotherhood of Garment Workers was in it. 
That takes in the cloakmakers, coatmakers, and all the others. 
We struck for shorter hours, and after being out four weeks won 
the fight. We only have to work nine and a half hours a day and 
we get the same pay as before. So the union does good after all 
in spite of what some people say against it—that it just takes our 
money and does nothing. 

I pay 25 cents a month to the union, but I do not begrudge 
that because it is for our benefit. The next strike is going to be 
for a raise of wages, which we all ought to have. But though I 
belong to the Union I am not a Socialist or an Anarchist. I don’t 
know exactly what those things mean. There is a little expense 
for charity, too. If any worker is injured or sick we all give 
money to help. 

Some of the women blame me very much because I spend so 
much money on clothes. They say that instead of a dollar a week 
I ought not to spend more than twenty-five cents a week on 
clothes, and that I should save the rest. But a girl must have 
clothes if she is to go into high society at Ulmer Park or Coney 
Island or the theatre. Those who blame me are the old country 
people who have old-fashioned notions, but the people who have 
been here a long time know better. A girl who does not dress 
well is stuck in a corner, even if she is pretty, and Aunt Fanny 
says that I do just right to put on plenty of style. 

I have many friends and we often have jolly parties. Many of 
the young men like to talk to me, but I don’t go out with any 
except Henry. 

Lately he has been urging me more and more to get married 
—but I think I'll wait. 


THE COSTLIEST DRUG IN THE WORLD 


R. JOKICHI TAKAMINE, a Japan- 

ese by birth, who was sent abroad by 
the Mikado to study for his own benefit, 
has been successful in discovering a drug 
worth $7,000 a pound, the most powerful 
astringent known to man. This new won- 
der in the medical world is adrenalin, by 
the use of which surgical operations can be 
performed without the loss of a drop of 
blood. Dr. Takamine makes his home in 
New York City, where he married an 
American lady, and they have two children. 
He studied chemistry in the University of 


granate. 


tatic is this: 


the most powerful astringent, hemostatic 
and heart tonic known. 
what an astringent is, bite an unripe pome- 
Its astringent effect will pucker 
up your mouth. Just so adrenalin puckers 
up the walls of the smaller blood vessels 
so that the blood cannot flow from them 
even if their ends are severed. 
what a “hemostatic” is, another of the wise 
doctors’ big Latin words. 

“In proof of adrenalin’s value as a hemos- 
The conjunctiva is the pink 
membrane that lines your eyelids. 


drop of a solution of adrenalin, even of the 
1 to 10,000 solution, the pink conjunctiva 
will become white in a period varying from 
thirty seconds to one minute. It will be- 
come white because the adrenalin’s action, 
even in quantity so minute, will contract 
the little blood vessels until all the blood 
is squeezed out of them into the larger 
vessels from which they spring. This ef- 
fect is even more remarkable when the 
conjunctiva is inflamed, which is to say 
when there is more blood in it. 


If you do not know 


That is 


It is 





Glasgow before making America his home. 
A newspaper writer, describing this new 
drug, says: 

“Dr. Takamine claims that adrenalin is 


pink because innumerable microscopic blood 
vessels run through it and the blood in 
them, invisible, gives it color. Now, if a 
physician lets fall into your eye a single 


“And besides Dr. Takamine says adrena- 
lin has a local anaesthetic effect, that is, it 
makes the part to which it is applied almost 
insensible to pain.” 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE EVOLUTION THEORY 


EVIDENCE PRESENTED BY TWO FAMOUS THINKERS ON THIS PERPLEXING QUESTION 
WHAT THE STUDY OF ARCH OLOGY AND MODERN SCIENCE TEACHES 


I. ARCHEOLOGY DISPROVES EVOLUTION. 
By Pror. A. H. Sayce. 


ROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, the world-famous Egyptol- 
p ogist, summing up the discoveries of the spade in Egypt 

during the last few years, says they tend to utterly refute 
the evolutionary theory of the origin of man. He says in the 
Homiletic Review: 

The main results of the excavations which have been carried 
on in Upper Egypt during the last few years can now be summed 
up and put into something like scientific form. The time has 
come for indicating the principal conclusions to be drawn from 
them, and for sketching in outline the new chapter that nh. veen 
opened in the history of Egypt and of civilized man. The veil 
that so long covered the beginnings of the Egyptian monarchy 
has at length been lifted, and we have learned that the traditional 
account of it, which the “higher criticism” had “demonstrated” 
to be “fabulous” and “mythical,” is, after all, absolutely correct. 
And what is more, the tacit assumption of the late introduction 
of the art of writing which underlies the arguments of the “higher 
criticism” is once more shown to be false. Long before the age 
of Abraham the people of Egypt were reading and writing and 
keeping a record of current events. 

The culture of Egypt in the time of the first dynasty was, in 
fact, just as advanced as it was in the time of the fourth. The 
artistic perfection of many of the objects found by Professor 
Petrie is simply marvelous. Never at any subsequent period in 
Egyptian history were the hieroglyphic characters engraved with 
greater skill and artistic finish. We have only to glance at the 
smaller objects found in the tombs of King Den and his predeces- 
sors to assure ourselves that in artistic workmanship the Egyp- 
tians of the first dynasty had little to learn from ourselves. 
Exquisitely carved ivories and vases of alabaster or harder stone, 
testify at once to the tastes of the Egyptians of that remote pe- 
riod, and to their mechanical knowledge. The world of the 
Egyptian first dynasty was one in which culture was already old. 

Such, then, is one of the results of recent archaeological work 
in Egypt. We have learned that at the very beginning of its his- 
tory the culture and civilization of the people were as highly 
developed as they were at any subsequent period. Indeed, in some 
respects, the art of later Egypt shows a decline. But it was not 
only art and mechanics that were thus highly advanced. Writing, 
too, was known and practiced quite as much as it was in the 
Egypt of the fourth dynasty. The hieroglyphic system of writing 
was already complete, and the characters were used to express 
letters as well as syllables and ideas. A cursive hand had already 
been formed out of it, and examples of this “hieratic” mode of 
writing have been found written in ink. The political and social 
organization of the country, moreover, was firmly established on 
the lines with which the later history of Egypt has made us 
familiar, and Egyptian religion, with its temples and priests, its 
festivals and its theology, was already in existence. 

Between the Egypt of the first dynasty and the Egypt of the 
sixth there was little difference except that the art and architec- 
ture of the sixth dynasty show signs of decadence. 

And yet this highly civilized Egypt of Menes, with its ad- 
vanced culture and literary proclivities, was only half a dozen 
years ago confidently pronounced to have been a land of barbar- 
ism and darkness, without literary records, and therefore without 
a history. The traditional account of it was declared to be myth- 
ical or fictitious, and that critical analysis had proved it to be un- 
worthy of credit. Such was the house of cards erected by “criti- 
cism:” a few blows of the excavator’s spade have leveled it with 
the ground. The fact. however, has its moral—the method and 
principles which have failed so disastrously when applied to early 
Egyntian history are not likely to be more successful when applied 
to Hebrew history. The vindication of the historical reality of 
Menes means the vindication also of the historical reality of the 
Hebrew patriarchs. 

The older population of Egypt was then represented in the 
prehistoric cemeteries. It was a population which was not yet 
acquainted with metals when the Pharaonic Egyptians first ap- 
peared; it still employed weapons and tools of stone. It was, 
moreover, a pastcral population; the hodies of its dead were not 


mummified; they were first laid on the surface of the soil, and the 
flesh devoured by birds or beasts. Pharaonic Egyptians 
are the Egyptians of the monuments, the Egyptians who mummi- 
fied their dead, who used the hieroglyphic system of writing, who 
founded the royal dynasties, and who were acquainted with the 
use of metals; and who subjugated the neolithic population of 
primeval Egypt. Their language with its Semitic elements shows 
that they must have come from Asia. The Egypt of Menes and 
his immediate successors made use of the same seal-cylinder as 
that which characterized Babylonia, and, as in Babylonia also, 
clay was employed as a writing tablet. Now in Babylonia this 
was natural and obvious. There was no stone there, clay was 
literally under the feet of every one. In Egypt, however, stone 
was plentiful, and clay, such as could be used for retaining an 
impression, was scarce. It is only from Babylonia that the use 
of the seal-cylinder could have originally come. It is also only 
in the age of the first dynasties that the seal-cylinder was used 
in Egypt. It was unsuited to the valley of the Nile. 

That Babylonia should have been the first home of the civil- 
ized Egyptians is a striking verification of the Biblical account, 
which also makes the plain of Shinar the original home of civilized 
man. It is the second conclusion that may be drawn from the 
excavations and researches of the last few years. 

A third conclusion is the antiquity of culture. Neither in Egypt 
nor in Babylonia has any beginning of civilization been found. 
As far back as archaeology can carry us man is already civilized, 
building cities and temples. carving hard stone into artistic form, 
and even employing a system of pictorial writing. And of Egypt 
it may be said that the older the culture the more perfect it is 
found to be. In view of modern theories of development and of 
the evolution of civilization out of barbarism, we should expect 
to find retrogression; but where we look for the rude beginnings 
of art, we find an advanced society and artistic perfection. Is it 
possible that the Biblical view is right after all, and that civilized 
man has been civilized from the outset? If so, we can no longer 
go to the savage to learn how our first ancestors lived and 
thought, for the savage will represent either degeneracy from a 
higher type or else a different race. In any case, the culture and 
civilization of Egypt and Babylonia appear to spring into exist- 
ence fully developed, as Greek mythology averred that Athene had 
sprung from the head of Zeus. Archaeology, at all events, has 
failed to discover the elements out of which, according to the 
doctrine of evolution, they ought to have grown. 


II. SUPPORTS EVOLUTION THEORY. 
By Pror. Henry F Ossorn. 


HE ascent of man from the lower animals is no longer a 
— matter of discussion among scientific men. In the view of all, 

with few exceptions, it stands upon the same basis of dem- 
onstration as the rotundity of the earth, its movement around the 
sun, its tidal relation to the moon. Darwin unfortunately entitled 
his great work, “The Descent of Man.” The use of the word 
“ascent” would have made the idea more welcome, for, instead of 
degradation, we should find an inspiration in the fact that our 
pedigree has been extended from the few thousand years of 
Bishop Usher’s chronology to the one hundred million years or 
more of the geological chronology. 

The notion of special creation was not orthodox teaching in 
the times of Augustine and the founders of the church, who rightly 
regarded the Bible as a work of faith and conduct and not as a 
scientific text-book, and I challenge the skeptical to advance one 
iota of evidence that man is not an ascent from the primates. His 
anatomy, his embryology or individual development, his paleon- 
tology or past history and of late his psychology or mental evolu- 
tion are irresistible witnesses of the truth, which, taken separate- 
ly, are convincing, and combined present an overwhelming mass 
of evidence. I can speak here only of two of these classes of 
evidence—namely, the anatomical and paleontological. 

“Anatomy,” says Testut in his remarkable work upon the 
variations in the muscles of man, “is like the slave who followed 
the chariots of the deified Roman emperors repeating the warn- 
ing, ‘Memento te hominem esse.’ (Remember that you are mor- 
tal.) Our long recognized unity of type with the monkeys and 
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apes, the battle-ground of Owen and Huxley, has been carried of 
late into details of structure such as the direction of the hairs 
upon the various portions of the body, which has no significance 
except upon the evolution theory. The comparative anatomy of 
the races of man, the phenomena of reversion and atavism, or the 
return to ancestral types, as brought out in such a work as 
Wiedersheim’s “Structure of Man,” not only demonstrate our 
ancestry, but show beyond question that man is even now evolvy- 
ing steadily into a new type, and that this contemporary evolution 
is simply the present stage of the cosmic process. By virtue of 
the hand and the brain man is the best adapted and the most 
cosmopolitan vertebrate, but from the general physiological and 
anatomical! standpoint he is a degenerate animal. His senses are 
inferior in acuteness; his upright position, while giving him a su- 
perior aspect, entails many disadvantages, for the body is not 
fully adapted to it. The primeval man of Neanderthal or Spy or 
the still more primitive Pithecanthropos of Java, with retreating 
forehead and brain of small cubic capacity, were limited both in 
ideas and in powers of travel, yet they were our superiors in many 
points of anatomical structure. 

Man has been upon the earth perhaps 70,000 years; habit and 
natural selection have been slowly operating, but have not yet 
completely adapted the human frame to the demands which we at 
present make upon it; we are still adjusted to a regression to 
earlier conditions of life. 

This lack of adjustment between the anatomy and the habits 
of the race few people realize. As I have remarke1 elsewhere, 
if the human infant were brought up in the branches of a tree as 
an arboreal type instead of as a terrestrial bipedal type, there is 
little doubt that some of the well-known adaptations of infancy 
to arboreal habits (such as the turning in of the soles of the feet 
and the grasping of the hands) might be retained and cultivated; 
thus a profoundly different type of man would be produced, prac- 
tically the revival of an ancient type. 

As an illustration of the opposite principle of progressive 
change the human foot is full of interest in its association of 
degeneration and development with our present habits of walking; 
the great toe is increasing and the little toe diminishing, causing 
the oblique slope from within outward, which is in wide contrast 
with the square toes of the infant or of the lower races of men. 
We are not surprised, therefore, to learn from Pfitzner that we 
are losing a phalanx. In 41.5 per cent of women in Germany and 
31.5 per cent of men the two end joints of the little toe are 
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fused. The author considers it the first step in the total degener- 
ation of the fifth toe. Every organ of the body is in a similar 
condition of unstable equilibrium, and this is nothing more or less 
than contemporary anatomical evolution. 

Some influence has been exerted by the very conservative 
position of the renowned Virchow, who questioned the an- 
cestral character of the Neanderthal skull. His doubts were dis- 
sipated, however, in the minds of most unbiased anthropologists 
by the remarkable discovery of two skulls at Spy in Belgium in 
1886, and by the still more remarkable missing link, the Pithe- 
canthropos, found by Dubois in Java in 1894. This link, repre- 
sented by a fragmentary cranium, a portion of a thigh bone and 
a molar tooth, has withstood a tremendous fire of criticism. The 
strongest evidence in its favor is the fact that it stands upon the 
plane of evolution just below that attained by the skulls of Spy 
and Neanderthal, and the concensus of opinion is that while it 
cannot be demonstrated as directly ancestral it stands very near 
the line of our ancestry. 

Virchow expressed the opinion in 1895 that Pithecanthropos 
is neither a new genus nor the missing link between man and the 
ane. The latest. word on the subject, however, by the leading 
human anatomist of Germany, Schwalbe, May, tgor, after a most 
exhaustive stuly, is that the skulls of Spy and Neanderthal in 
certain points approach those of apes much nearer than those of 
men, and justify their separation as a separate race or species. 
This race thus gives a transition to Pithecanthropos erectus, and 
we have not one link, but two, in the human ancestry. One of 
the great scientific sensations of the present century which we 
may with confidence anticipate will be the discovery either of the 
complete skeleton of Pithecanthropos. which has been eagerly 
searched for, or of a still olter link in the chain. 

So far as the theological bearings of this great tide of discov- 
ery on the dissecting table, under the microscope an/ in the field, 
are concerned, there is no doubt that the sooner we accept the 
situation the better. Once take as your postulate that God is in 
the universe. a premise with which as a student of McCosh, I am 
in strong sympathy, and many of your religious doubts and diffi- 
culties disappear; for there is absolutely no escape from the very 
simple conclusion that the more you know about the universe the 
more you know about God. Both the facts and the logic of the 
situation, therefore, and the school of theology which will stand 


the test of time are now in my opinion wth the evolutionist. 
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EXPERIMENTS 


HE action of the United States Gov- 

ernment in appropriating $20,000 for 
experiments with oil as a fuel on warships 
promises to make a revolution in this re- 
spect. The development of the great oil 
fields of Texas and California has stimu- 
lated the experiments being carried on. An 
abundant supply of fuel is now assured. 
The next question to be determined is the 
economy of that fuel, and the invention of 
apparatus for feeding the oil. Although 
cil is in regular use now in perhaps a hun- 
dred steamers along the gulf, Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts, no naval vessel has yet 
been equipped with oil burners. 

The most prominent example of success- 
ful use of oil in an ocean voyage by an 
American vessel was that of the steamship 
Mariposa, which recently made the round 
trip from San Francisco to Tahiti, some 
8,000 miles, using oil exclusively. 

Lieutenant Winchell was a_ passenger, 
detailed by the Navy Department to ob- 
serve the that, 


objections, 


experiment. He 
with the cxception of 


reports 
minor 
the experiment was a success. Many su- 
periorities are claimed for oil over coal— 
the absence of ash, the necessity for fewer 
firemen, the absence of smoke, the genera- 


tion of greater heat in a given space, the 


WITH OIL AS A FUEL 


greater rapility of steam generation ant 
the compactness of stowing. 

It may be surprising to learn, while the 
United States is thus feeling its way, con- 
ducting experiments with various boilers 
an! apparatuses under supervision of the 
bureau of steam engineering of the navy. 
that Russia has already adopted oil firing 
exclusively for her Caspian fleet. and to 
some extent for her Black Sea fleet. and 
that Sweden has contracted for a thirty: 
ene-knot torpe7o-boat destroyer to be fired 
by liquid fuel. Experiments are being con- 
ducted by Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Holland and Italy, and naval 
each of those countries are to be fitted ex- 
perimentally with oil-burning boilers. 

Great 


vessels of 


Britain’s experiments have been 
confined to the use of oil on the torpedo- 
boat destroyer Surly, though the cruiser 
Blonde and one of the six boilers of the 
battleship Arrogant are fitted for oil. The 
battleships Mars, Hannibal and Resolution 


are to be fitted for oil experiments. The 
chief objection in British experiments has 
been the dense black smoke emitted. This 


has been obviated in the Russian and Ger- 


man experiments, and Great Britain, no 


doubt, by changing her burners, will reach 


the same result. Great Britain has been 


ON WARSHIPS 


using Borneo oil, but is now trying Texas 
oil. 
The 


some 


Dutch government has 
interesting 
with the 


conducted 
experiments, 
torpedo-boats 


especially 
Ophir and Pan- 
grango. An increase of two knots was ob- 
tainel on the Pangrango, at the same rate 
The 
fitted the 
with oil burners, on 
tre Korting system, and obtained gratify- 
ing results. 


of combustion as was used for coal. 
Dutch East India 
steamshin 


Company 
Brouwer 


“During a five hours’ trial in the onen 
sea.” renorts the writer in Notes on Naval 
Progress. just issued by the navy depart- 
ment. “absolutely no werk had to be done 
in the freroom. The smoke was very thin, 
sometimes hardly visible.” 

—_=— 
FLECTRIC LIGHT NOT INJURIOUS 

A Russian oculist has recently experi- 
mented on the number of times the eyelids 
close per second when exposed to different 
sorts of light. and the results of his experi- 
ments are entirely contradictory to the gen- 
eral idea. He finds that candle light causes 
6.8 winkings per minute, gas 2.8, sunlig)t 
2.2 and electric light 1.8. He concludes. 
therefore, that electric light is the best of 
all artificial lights. 
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their great success, which is almost phenomenal. Still there 

are many Germans out of sympathy with the spirit of this 
realistic age and the present material spirit of Germany. Trained 
in the school of the idealists, these latter prefer to live in the 
poetry of the past; would barter all the millionaires of Germany 
for the brain and soul of another Fichte; all its workshops for a 
Schiller. But these idealists form a small school today; material 
prosperity appeals to the multitude. The imperial government 
promotes industry and commerce to support the army and keep 
the people at home. Modern progress has made Germany a land 
of millionaires in marks, has transformed the quiet, peaceful life 
of a generation ago into a life of hurry, bustle, and scramble for 
gain; and this not-only in the capitals, but in the smaller towns. 
The historical, archaeological picturesqueness of other times has 
disappeared before this new invader. There is still a mediaeval 
Germany which defies all this. The meistersinger, the cunning 
craftsman whose productions in wood, in glass, in enduring metals, 
both precious and base, and decorative work, are so wonderful, are 
to be found in Nuremberg, Brunswick, and Augsburg. In many 
of the other towns the Neustadt and Altstadt are to be found 
side by side; the centuries of the Fuggers, of Duerer, of Hans 
Sachs are preserved side by side with the products of the present 
century. In many a town the effect of this change is very marked; 
the grassy market-place has disappeared, the low-eaved houses are 
replaced by those of more modern appearance. 


What the Nobility Is. 

Because of the -intrusion of the possessors of wealth into 
society great jealousy exists. Caste, not wealth, had been the 
door of entrance into society heretofore; the former is extremely 
envious of the rough intrusions of the latter. Incomes are not 
large viewed from our standard. Although Parliament decreed 
half a century ago that titles should be forever abolished, nobility 
is still held in undiminished esteem. The democrat, even the 
socialist, to a degree, loves his lord. Elevation to nobility is 
awarded as a mark of distinction to privy councillors, real privy 
councillors, famous painters or scientists. The names of Her- 
mann Helmholz, Abraham Werner, and Werner Siemens are con- 
temporary examples. Great importance is attached to titles. 
orders, degrees, etc., among the Germans. I wonder if any of 
them feel as Castlereagh wittily said, to be without any distinc- 
tion, “This is also a distinction.” The legal or medical man must 
prove his worth before he claims position; this is because all the 
professions are supervised by the state. The doctor is not free 
to make his charges; his clients make them for him and send them 
to him New Year’s day with their compliments, and so both live 
apart for a year; but the fees offered must be proportionate to the 
services rendered by the Hausarzt. Great confidence is reposed 
in the family physician, because he is the product of the state 
university. There is no room for quacks; they are not even tol- 
erated. Generally speaking literature is not remuneratively paid, 
though, as with ourselves, light literature, novels, and plays pay 
best. 


Ts Germans are suffering from overweening vanity due to 


Customs Among the Poor. 


Side by side with the nobleman the workman (Arbeiter) is 
living in a low scale, is poorly paid and badly housed; he has little 
if any chance of improvement. In the cities rent is high and the 
accommodations scant; whole families live in two rooms, living, 
cooking, and sleeping; often one room serves for all. At times 
even, in large cities, numbers of families live together in large 
barracks. Housing, too, in the farming districts is insufficient, but 
is undergoing a much-needed improvement. Latterly, many of 





[William Harbutt Dawson has written a most interesting volume descrip- 
tive of Modern Germany in a series of publications about various countries. 
Mr. Da:vson is an English writer, and while he may not view the subjects of 
Emperor William from an entirelv unprejudiced standpoint, vet the picture he 
draws is generally regarded as most true to the peop’e he seeks to represent.] 
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By William tharbutt Dawson 


the large employers, like the Krupps, have built model villages 
for their employes. Much still remains to be done in this line. 

The Germans are known to be great beer-drinkers, though 
there is very little drunkenness; but even this is increasing in later 
years since brandy (Schnapps) is much more freely imbibed than 
formerly, especially in the northern provinces of Prussia. Too 
much money is spent in beer. The working-classes spend the 
greater part of the Sunday in the beer-gardens. The scene is very 
convivial-looking and wholly different from anything seen in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. It is no unusual thing to see the members 
of a family, father and mother, sons and daughters, seated around 
the same table, sipping out of the same mug. The young men 
bring their girls to these gardens, each couple often drinking out 
of the same stein. The dancing saloons, which are becoming com- 
mon, are a source of immorality. I do not mean the more respect- 
able ones, but the average haunts where delicacy and chastity in 
man and woman suffer irreparably. 


The Industrial Life. 


The development of the modern industrial customs is fast 
affecting the German family. In the days of the handicrafts the 
boys were dependent on their parents until they acquired steady 
habits; whereas today boys become practically independent at an 
early age on what they are able to earn in the factories. So it 
happens the Socialists are able to swell their ranks with the 
young and unthinking. The girls, too, suffer from the same 
causes; but a strong effort is made to counteract these evil 
tendencies by giving more attention to domestic economy in the 
elementary schools. Free circulating libraries are also used to 
instruct the rising generations. Though the cities are growing 
enormously, the Germans still cling tenaciously to the soil. Even 
those who go to the towns remain landsmen to the end of their 
days, read the village paper every week, go back to their natal 
village to die. 


The School Life of the Country. 


It is almost universally felt that the army has made Germany; 
the army consequently is respected. Military service is obligatory; 
but it is not as difficult to escape military service as is commonly 
supposed. Sole bread-winners are excused, as are also all those 
tainted with slight physical blemishes. The general staff directs 
all military matters; its efficiency is universally acknowledged. 

Germany is fully as much a land of public education as it is of 
militarism. It is very common to picture the German pedagogue 
with spectacles on his nose, a ferule hanging by his side. Besides 
the three R’s, they teach grammar, geography, history, religion, 
geometry, drawing, singing, sewing, drill, and gymnastics. In 
some schools the natural sciences, chemistry, and stenography are 
taught. The schools are mostly confessional—that is, they repre- 
sent the religion of the scholars attending them; but there are 
also mixed schools. The religious question in the schools exists 
here as elsewhere, the effect of the liberalism, nationalism, and 
materialism of the day. According to the Prussian common law 
—Landrecht—religious training must form part of the schooling. 

Free baths are commonly introduced into the schools. A free 
lunch is supplied the children of the poorer parents in winter, and 
a free doctor in most of the cities. There are seven grades 
between the elementary school and the university. The Gym- 
nasium is the first door to the highest possibilities of state service 
and professional promotion; then there is the Pro-gymnasium, 
which lacks the highest form of the former; the Realgymnasium 
retains Latin, drops Greek, devotes more time to the modern 
languages; the Realprogymnasium does not carry the pupils as 
far as the preceding. The Oberschule and Realschule dispense 
with Latin and Greek, pay much attention to the living languages 
and commercial education. The higher Burgher schools are the 
bottom step of the ladder, and are of a purely mercantile char- 
acter. The Gymnasium has forged ahead of all the others. Often 
its well-educated students have to wait long for the positions for 
which they have trained, not being good for anything else. A 
reaction has set in, in favor of the modern school. 
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The Religious Life. 


Germany is commonly classed as a Protestant nation, although 
all religions are endowed by the state. Germany is far from 
being as irreligious as is commonly believed on the outside. The 
writings of a few atheists and the Kulturkampf (the echoes of 
which have not yet completely died out) have had most to do 
with spreading this somewhat erroneous impression. A strong 
religious feeling exists abroad in the land, and even those who 
profess to have cast off religion observe the jestivals of the 
church. German Protestantism is almost just as Luther left it,— 
a protest against Rome. German rationalism is different from 
that of other countries, in that it is not so irreligious. Rational- 
ism is rife in the Gymnasia and the universities; the names of 
Hegel, Strauss, Bauer, Ritschl, and Hase are commonly appealed 
to. There is a rationalism in the pulpit. How did you like the 
sermon? Very well, but he cannot be a believer. Why? Because 
the church was full. The Germans are critical; theirs is the classic 
land of metaphysical speculation and unfettered scientific investiga- 
tion. The Catholics of Germany form a little more than one-third 
of the population of the empire. 

Much has been written about German Socialism in recent 
years. Socialism is the religion of the average German working- 
man who adopts it, and for him it involves not merely the ad- 
vocacy of a new industrial order, but it is in his eyes the subver- 
sion of the present political, economic, and religious systems. 
Many of these refuse to take an oath, because of their unwilling- 
ness to say “So help me God!” The Socialism of the laboring 
classes in Germany gives them an estimate of life and religion 
which cripples morality, makes it well-nigh impossible. Its science 
is taken from Buechner, Haeckel, and Darwin; its philosophy from 
Schopenhauer, Feuerbach, and Hartmann; Strauss and Bruno 
Bauer are its theological leaders. The hostility of Socialism, un- 
der such leaders, to the church is easily understood; but worse 
still, it has robbed the working classes of all respect for religion, 
all recognition of divine laws. Is it because of the spread of 
these opinions that suicide is so common in Germany? It may 
have something to do with it. 


Women and Domestic Life. 


German women do not enjoy the freedom or distinction of 
their sisters in other countries. This was very annoying to the 
late Princess Frederick when she went to live in Germany as 
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crown princess. Her proud spirit revolted at what she con- 
sidered the abject condition of German women. She earnestly 
set to work to ameliorate their condition; but was poorly second- 
ed, nay, even was opposed, by the wery women whom she strove 
to uplift. Thanks to her efforts, amd other causes chiefly educa- 
tional, there is an improvement in this line. The German woman 
makes a good housewife; she is usually to be seen with a bunch of 
keys hanging at her waist. Sausage is the staple food prepare by 
the rich and sauerkraut by the poor. The Germans prepare pla‘n, 
simple food, which is usually served five times daily: a cup of 
coffee in the morning; luncheon of sandwiches and sausages 
with beer about eleven o’clock; the dinner. is usually served with 
soup, hot dishes, vegetables, and fruit, but no sweets or pies: 
coffee again about four p. m.; then later supper, which is more 
substantial, consisting of cold meats and salads. The mistress of 
the house usually has the dishes carved at a site table, which she 
then hands round to those seated at table until it comes back again 
to her. These housewives have difficulties with their servants, 
as seems to be the fashion in all countries. 


The Electoral System. 

Though the Germans are ruled by an autocratic cynasty, they 
are allowed great freedom of speech at election times, if not at 
other times. “My people and I,” said Frederick the Great, “have 
come to the mutually satisfactory agreement that they are to say 
what they please and I am to do what I please.” German politics 
are complicated. Second elections are a peculiarity of German 
politics. The Urwahler are first chosen, who in turm elect the 
Wahlmaenner. Elections must be held until one of the candidates 
gets an absolute majority. 

Newspapers, it is said, reflect the status of the people they 
serve. The newspapers are what the people want, what the people 
make them. In Germany the papers have not a tithe of the influ- 
ence wielded by leading journals in other lands; this too reflects 
the conditions existing there, inasmuch as it shows the wave of 
imperialism which sweeps over the country. The police watch the 
newspapers very closely; confiscate or suppress a whole issue for 
trivial causes at times. The editor must send the first copy of 
The newspapers are not well written; 
but special contributions on the arts or sciences are usually well 
polished. 


each issue to the censor. 


VER four years ago a new movement 
was launched by Walter Vrooman in 
the establishment of Ruskin Hall at Oxford. 
It was made the official cotlege of the co- 
operative movement in England, a move- 
ment which is extending in every direction 
in Great Britain. Two years ago a similar 
institution by the name of Ruskin College 
was established at Trenton, Mo., by Walter 
and five brothers. This was designed to 
be to America what Ruskin Hall was to 
Efgland. It is to furnish primarily a col- 
lege education to every American student 
willing to work, guaranteeing ten cents an 
hour for whatever is done. Already about 
3,000 students have been interested in its 
University Extension work. 

Most of the students at Ruskin College 
now earn $3 a week, which, by reason of 
‘the low charges, is sufficient to cover all of 
their expenses for board, lodging and tui- 
tion. To provide labor for these students, 
Vrooman purchased a farm of 1,600 acres 
adjoining the college property, and recent- 
ly 400 acres more, making 2,000 acres in 
all. He established a dairy, which now sup- 
plies Trenton with butter and milk. 

The farm was put under cultivation and 
timber land was cleared. From the trees 
cut down the students sawed lumber, which 
was used in the erection of the factory and 
other buildings. But still there was not 
work enough for the students, so an axe- 
handle factory was established. Residents 





of Trenton subscribed $15,000 of the $17,000 
capital. Here began the co-operative move- 
ment proper. From axe-handles the fac- 
tory passed to other wood work. The 
products of the farm became plentiful, and 
a canning factory was established and run 
during all the summer. 

The Western Co-operative Association 
then purchased a dry goods store, stock of 
drugs, hardware, notions and a laundry in 
Trenton, and later four grocery stores. It 
began to raise chickens and to manufacture 
drugs and proprietary medicines. It met 
with some opposition, of course, but 
“money talks,” and the co-operative scheme 
moved forward confidently. 

The stores purchased were closed long 
enough to take an inventory of stock, and 
then opened for business—most of them 
wth their former owners in charge as em- 
ployes of the association. At first sales 
were a bit backward. “Now,” to quote 
Vrooman, “we control practically two- 
thirds of all business done in Trenton, and 
we will control all before long.” 

The Vroomans next established a place 
in Gallatin, purchasing a general store and 
leasing the only opera house in town. At 
Independence they secured five stores and 
100 acres of land, which they converted 
into a dairy farm. The milk and its prod- 
ucts are sent to Kansas City and other 
towns. Arrangements are being made to 
secure several stores at St. Joseph, but 


ESTABLISHING A CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH 


Kansas City promises to be the principal 
point of the association’s operation. 

There it has purchased nearly 1,000. acres, 
obtaining what is known as Swope Park, 
in the suburbs. It has prepared plans for 
2a model town, containing not only dwell- 
ings, but stores, which it expects will be 
patronized by its own people and the resi- 
dents of Kansas City in general. It will 
also build plants for furnishing much of the 
material to be sold in the stores, such as 
canning factories, vinegar works, a candy 
factory, and a plant making woodenware of 
different kinds. 

Coal for fuel will be obtained but a few 
miles distant from the town. Northeast 
and southeast of the factory sites will be 
streets following the natural topography 
of the land, and lined with cottages none of 
which will have less than one-quarter of an 
acre of ground for yard and garden. Still 
further east will be the main street, on 
which will be stores, churches and places of 
amusement. 

It will thus be seen that the co-opera- 
tive movement is spreading, backed by the 
fortune of these young men, for Walter 
Vrooman is only thirty-five years old. It 
was while attending Oxford that he be- 
came interested in the co-operative princi- 
ple. His five brothers are thoroughly loyal 
to the idea, although they are not all di- 


rectly connected with its management. 
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LOMBARDY TRANSFORMED BY ELECTRIC POWER 


HOW THE CHAINED WATERS OF THE RIVER TESSIN ARE BRINGING PROSPERITY 


TO AN ITALIAN PROVINCE 
By HEINZ KRIEGER, IN THE “ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG” 


Translated Especially for Our Day 


TALY possesses the largest electric plant, with water for a 
motor-power, in the world, or, at least, in Europe. This 
plant is doubly interesting because it owes its origin to German 
industry. The mighty currents of the river Tessin are made sub- 
servient to the progressive inhabitants of Lombardy by means of 
the dynamo. These unlimited powers of nature lay dormant for 
thousands of years, but now the wild fellow had to yield to human 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF ‘“‘ THE CENTRAL.” 
inventiveness. The dynamo turns his mechanical possibilities into 
practical channels, and thus he furnishes the power which turns 
the machine for the seamstress, gives her light for illumination, 
turns the lathes for the lock-smith, planes heavy pieces of iron, 
and does gilding and soldering. Though the brownies, of whom 
a fable tells a wonderful tale——they used to perform the people’s 
tasks while the latter slept—have not yet materialized, the tiny 
spirits that have long dwelt in the Tes- 
sin, have been modernized to such an 
extent that they can be called to the 
workshop and burdened with the hard- 
est part of the task to be accomplished. 
while man needs only to plan and super- 
intend the work. 

The Continental Society for Electrical 
Enterprises was first granted the right 
to utilize the mighty power of these 
little spirits at Nuremberg in 1897. A 
company with a capital of ten million 
lire was organized in Lombardy as soon 
as the permit was formally granted, to 
construct the immense turbines and the 
main plant in Vizzola, near Milan. The 
turbines were partly built in Germany 
and partly in Italy. Their capacity is 
equal to 20,000 horse-power, which is 
distributed to ten auxiliary wheels, each 
of which supplies 2,000 horse-power. It 
was found necessary to erect two extra 
auxiliaries, so that the power might be 
utilized to its utmost extent. The inhab- 
itants of Lombardy soon appreciated the 
benefits derived from the new invention, 
so they contracted for another plant that 
furnishes an additional 2,000 horse- 
power. The power is delivered at so low a rate that the province 
is on the road to renewed and rapid prosperity, if the people 
continue to avail themselves of the advantages offered. 

There is a plan afoot to connect the canals in Germany with 
central electric plants, so as to augment industrial production by 
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THE WATER RECEIVING 


furnishing cheap power. Lombardy’s results prove that this idea, 
which originated with one of Germany’s greatest technologists— 
Prof. Slaby of the high-school at Charlottenburg—and for which 
he is trying to gain exponents—is more than a mere dream of 
future possibilities. 

It was found necessary to construct a canal four and one- 
quarter miles long, in order to bring the waters of the Tessin 
within reach of the turbines. This canal has a volume of 60 
square metres at high water and 43 square metres when the water 
is low. The velocity is 1.37 cubic metres per second. _When the 
water is high the canal conveys 75 cubic metres per second, falling 
down on the turbines at a height of 24 metres. When the water 
is low, the canal conveys only 63 cubic metres per second,: in 
which case 4 metres is added to the height of the fall, so as to 
increase it to 28 metres. 

The canal empties into a wide basin, from which iron pipes 
convey the water to the turbines before it reaches the main plant. 
One million two hundred thousand cubic metres of ground had to 
be ploughed and 130,000 cubic metres of masonry were built, in 
the construction of the canal. In spite of this vast amount of 
labor, it took only two years to complete the entire plant with its 
auxiliaries—including the electrical appliances, which were furnish- 
ed by Schuckert & Co., of Nuremberg. 

A current of 10,000 volts is generated at the main plant; the 
primary net is 120 kilom. long, and the secondary net (with a 
voltage of 3,600), measures 20 kilom. 

One of the most interesting parts of the whole work is 
the chaining of the waters of the Tessin, where the unruly spirits 
are converted into the servants of labor. Busto Arsizio, Segnano, 
Gallarate and Saranno, all more than 10 kilom. distant from Viz- 
zola, are the principal places supplied with electricity. The dam 
near Somma Lombarda, that forces back the Tessin, is 7 kilom. 
distant from Vizzola. A canal of the same length helps to convey 
a volume of 63 to 75 cubic metres of water per second to Vizzola, 
where the basin that collects the water returns it to the Tessin 
from a height of 28 metres. The power thus obtained is sent to 
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sixty factories and to twenty communities through a network of 
wires 150 kilom. long. 

It cost about nine million lire to build the plant at Vizzola 
The industrial district which it supplies with power—mostly cot- 
ton factories—saves two and one-half million lire yearly—the 
amount heretofore spent for English coal—since the Tessin has 
entered its service. 
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The Golden Rule in Business 





O NE OF THE MOST significant facts of the new century 
is the manner in which the keenest students of industry are 
agreeing that religion furnishes the only solution of the problem 
of labor and capital. At the recent National Convention of 
employer and employe in Minneapolis, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
who is the foremost authority in this country on labor questions, 
declared that arbitration was only a temporary remedy, and that 
socialism, single-tax, and nationalism are not permanent cures. 
Continuing he said: “In religion we find the highest form of 
solution yet offered. Next to religion comes constructive evo- 
lution, that evolution which believes in the potency of effort. The 























WAY AHEAD OF THE BAND—VTJhe Syracuse Herald. 


economic man is growing into a co-ordinate man. We are to have 
a new law of wages grown out of the religious thought. The 
old struggle was for existence; the new struggle is for a wider 
spiritual margin. The application of the religious idea is the true 
solution of the labor problem.” 

At the same convention Colonel James Kilbourne of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, who has been at the head of a firm employing over 
six hundred men for thirty years and who has never had a strike, 
said: “The policy of our firm, in general, is to accord the same 
treatment, in every respect, to those employed at daily wages, as 
is shown to officers and salaried clerks. This applies to vacations, 
advance of wages, medical service in case of sickness or accident, 
and, in fact, to all details. The coal shoveler feels as much at 
liberty to call on the president of the company about his own or 
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the company’s affairs as does the superintendent,.and receives as 
much consideration. 

“It is evident that wage earners as a class are not getting their 
full share of the profits produced jointly by labor and capital. My 
thirty years’ experience as a manufacturer has convinced me that 
workingmen do not ask, that they do not desire, of those in 
whose fairness they have confidence, more than they believe to be 
justly due them, and that when an employer wishes to do all that 
justice demands and necessity permits, and approaches them and 
deals with them as men having the same feelings, the same objects 
in life as themselves, there will be no trouble whatever in estab- 
lishing amicable relations between them. Better social conditions 
will come by evolution, not by revolution; but whatever its form, 
its method will conform to the Golden Rule, justice be its corner- 
stone, and love for our fellow man its firm foundation.” 

The leading article of this issue is a description of the largest 
store in the world, where the Golden Rule is in operation, and 
where it has proved a perfect panacea. 

In a quarter of a century the Golden Rule idea will have 
transformed the business world, and thousands of factories where 
discontent now reigns will have become industrial paradises. 
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Child Labor in the South. 





HERE is now a good prospect that something practical will 

result from the recent wide-spread agitation against the 
employment of young children in southern factories. Leading 
men and women of Alabama have drafted a bill against child labor 
and are waging a vigorous campaign to secure its passage when 
the state legislature meets during the coming winter. 

Two years ago a similar bill was defeated by the strenuous 
opposition of the mill-owners, but success is looked for this 
winter, as the entire country has been aroused by the revelations 
of hardships and sufferings endured by the children. 

The New York Evening Post publishes the following summary 
of the legislation which it is desired to enact, from its corres- 
pondent in Montgomery, Alabama: 

“The proposed law excludes from mills and factories all chil- 
dren under twelve unless a widowed mother or invalid father is 
wholly dependent upon their labor. It requires mill men to keep 
on file certificates as to the age of children employed; provides that 
no child under sixteen shall be employed in any factory between 
the hours of seven p. m. and six a. m.; that no child shall be so 
employed unless he can read and write his name and simple Eng- 
lish sentences, and that no child between twelve and fourteen 
years shall be so employed unless he attends school for at least 
twelve weeks during the year. The penalty for violation is a fine 


not exceeding $500.” 


The Strength of the Republic. 


N THE MIDST of the present material prosperity it is 

fitting that a voice of warning should be raised against over- 
confidence in industrial supremacy only, and that the true strength 
of the nation should be clearly defined. This Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid recently did in an address in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, on 
Founders Day. He said: 

“We all believe in our form of government. In fact, we are 
intolerant believers in it. Every child learns to think that it is 
the best in the world not only for us but for all men. I am not 
here to dispute the belief—only to define the facts about it. If 
our form of government is the best, it cannot be so because it is 
the cheapest. 





On the contrary, it is one of the most expensive 
in the world—with more paid lawmakers than any other, higher 
salaries generally for subordinates, though with unworthy scrimp- 
ing in some of the most important places like the judiciary, higher 
pay on government contracts, more lavish appropriations for in- 
ternal improvements, and the costliest army in proportion to 
number and work. 

“Our form of government cannot be the best because it is 
the most efficient. On the contrary, it is one of the slowest in the 
world; the most complicated, cumbrous, and limited. Our for- 
eign representatives have been again and again humiliated by ap- 
peals from citizens abroad whom we could not or did not protect 
against impressment. with our passports in their hands, into the 
military service of other countries. 
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“Every few years we are humiliated before the world because 
of riotous outrages on Italians or on Chinese, or on other for- 
eigners, which some state has not suppressed or atoned for, and 
the nation has no adequate control of. This year there could be 
found for five months no power in the state of Pennsylvania or in 
the United States to stop disorder and riot in the coal mines, and 
finally that imperative work had to be done by voluntary effort 
outside the constitutional processes or authority of the high office 
that successiully intervened. 

“In spite of these defects and limitations, this government of 
ours after all has accomplished in its short careera respectable work 
in the world. Its strength lies in the quality of men it develops. 














THE TWO MEN AT THE LEVER, OR HOW WE GOT COAL. 
—Philadelphia North American 


The real merit is not in the machinery but in the skilled intelli- 
gence absolutely required to frame and to work it; in the com- 
bination of respect for authority on the one hand, with training in 
individual initiative on the other, which this work brings out, and 
which the government thus far has scrupulously and religiously 
guarded. 

“Nobody can question the public benefits in business from 
great cons>li‘ations of capital. Nobody can deny the right of 
labor to combine for higher wages, and shorter hours, and health- 
ful conditions of work. Indeed, instead of opposing, I appeal for 
organization, but only for organization of the kind which a dis- 
tinguished ex-president of the United States once commended in 
a persuasive address on this platform—the organization which 
seeks co-operation, instead of the one that suppresses individual 
judgment and demands exclusive control. 

“Let us not lose our heads in the midst of our bewildering 
prosperity and risk shipwreck by getting out of sight of the old 
landmarks. We are the oldest republic in the world (save those 
so small as to be negligible), but our years do not yet cover the 
span the Psalmist assigned to two human lives, while those of the 
monarchies and despotisms count by thousands. Other republics 
long since passed away have lasted as long as we, and borne for 
their time as great a sway in the world. Be not deceived. Strong 
as this republic is, it is not strong enough.” 


=== 


The Future of Farming. 





HE CHIEF WEALTH of our country lies not in its mines of 

coal or iron, of copper, or silver or gold, nor in its gushing 
wells of oil, but in its farming land. We have as yet hardly 
scratched the soil, and can scarcely realize the possibilities that 
lie in it, which science and invention will enable us to draw forth. 
An aid to one’s imagination in picturing the farm of the future is 
given in the following news item: 

“Dr. Richard J. Gatling, the well-known inventor of the ma- 
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chine-gun, is now at work on a motor-plough. The inventor 
thinks the new plough will revolutionize agriculture on the great 
farms of the West. It will be run by a gasoline motor of sufficient 
power to propel the machine with the shares at any depth up to 
twelve inches. It will not only plough, but harrow, roll, and seed 
the ground at the same time, thus saving one-fourth the cost of 
planting.” 

Our readers are already familiar with the steam-propelled har- 
vester in use in California, which at the same time cuts and 
thrashes the standing grain. Farming in the future, being carried 
on largely by means of steam and electric machines of all sorts, 
will lose its terrors of hard manual labor, and will increasingly 
prove a profitable and fascinating field of endeavor for men of 


brains and energy. 


4 Last Plea for Woman’s Suffrage. 





T was a peculiarly fitting close to the life of Elizabeth Cady 

Stanton, that almost her last act should have been to dictate 
letters to President Roosevelt and his wife eloquently pleading for 
equal suffrage for women. The letters were ready on Saturday 
and were to have been recopied and signed on Monday, but ere 
Monday came the soul of the reformer had taken its flight to its 
long home. Her letter to President Roosevelt, as published 
in The Independent, was as follows: 
“Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States: 

“As you are the first President of the United States who has 
ever given a public opinion in favor of woman suffrage, and, when 
Governor of New York State, recommended the measure in a 
message to the Legislature, the members of the different suffrage 
associations in the United States now urge you to advocate, in 
your coming message to Congress, an amendment to the National 
Constitution for the enfranchisement of the thirty-six million 
American women, now denied their most sacred right as citizens 
of a Republic. 

“In the beginning of our nation, the fathers declared that ‘no 
just government can be founded without the consent of the gov- 
erned,’ and that ‘taxation without representation is tyranny.’ 

“Both of these grand declarations are denied in the present 
position of woman, who constitutes one-half of the people. If 
‘political power inheres in the people’-—and women are surely 
people—then there is a crying need for an amendment to the 
National Constitution, making these fundamental principles veri- 
ties. Surely there is no greater monopoly than that of all men 
denying to all women a voice in the laws they are compelled 
to obey. 


“Abraham Lincoln immortalized himself by the emancipation 





THE FARMER OF 1902; ‘! DON’T SEE NOTHIN’ TO GRUMBLE AT.” 
—Clerelund Plain Dealer. 


of four million Southern slaves. Speaking for my suffrage coad- 
jutors, we now desire that you, Mr. President, who are already 
celebrated for so many honorable deeds and worthy utterances, 
immortalize yourself by bringing about our complete emancipa- 
tion from the slavery of the past. 

“With best wishes for your continued honorable career and 
re-election as President of the United States, 

“Elizabeth Cady Stanton.” 
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BOOKS OF OUR DAY :.. WHAT THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


“THE BLUE FLOWER” 


EW authors have a happier faculty for 

choosing titles for their books than 
Dr. Henry van Dyke. Last year he pub- 
lished a volume of short stories bearing 
the felicitous title, “Fhe Ruling Passion,” 
which had a larger sale, with one excep- 
tion, than any other book of short stories 
published in America. This year another 
collection of short stories by Dr. van Dyke 
appears under the equally beautiful title of 
“The Blue Flower.” It contains nine tales, 
all written in that glowing, inspiring style 
that has made the author world-famous. 
Three of the stories, “The Lost Word,” 
“The Other Wise Man,” and “The First 
Christmas Tree,” have been published pre- 
viously, each in a separate volume, but the 
rest are new. 

In the preface to the book Dr. van Dyke 
says: “Three of them have been printed 
separately. But I wished to bring them 
into one book because they seemed to me 
like parts of the same story—the long 
story which will not be perfectly told till 
men learn a new language—the story of 
the search for happiness, which is life. 

“Many men have written parts of this 
story, but whether they end joyfully or 
sadly, the story is still unfinished and the 
search goes on. A hundred years ago, in 
Germany, Novalis, a poet and a philoso- 
pher, began to tell the story again (and 
thought to complete it) in his romance of 
‘Heinrich von Ofterdingen.’ The first 
book he called ‘Expectancy.’ And _ the 
second book he called ‘Fulfilment.’ But 
in the middle of the second book he broke 
off to take a long journey, from which he 
has not yet returned. If you would like to 
understand the meaning of the search for 
happiness as fully and as clearly as it can be 
told in words, you will read the bit of 
Novalis which is translated here (some- 
what freely, I must confess), and perhaps 
you will see why, for want of a better title, 
the book is named after ‘The Blue Flower.’ 
Only one of the stories—that which has to 
co with Winfried and the Oak of Geismar 
—has any foundation in fact, or even in 
tradition. .Yet I think they are all true. 
And so will you take the little book and 
see if it belongs to you? Once it was not 
mine, and then it was mine, and now it is 
no longer mine alone.” 

Of the six new stories in the volume the 
most beautiful, according to my mind, is 
that entitled “The Source.” It is a parable 
of Christ and Modern Civilization. It is 
the story of a young man who sets out in 
quest of happiness as represented by The 
Blue Flower. He catches glimpses of it 
here and there in his wanderings over the 
world, but it always fades away before he 
can grasp it. One day he happens upon a 
wondrously beautiful valley, surrounded by 
hills, in the midst of a desert. Through 


the valley runs a silvery stream, which 
makes it blossom as a rose with 
yards, fields and gardens. In the center 
oi the valley stands a city, prosperous and 
happy because of the stream that runs 
through the middle of it, turning the 
wheels of its mills, filling its cisterns with 
water, and flowing into handsome lakes 
and marble pools for the delight of the chil- 
dren. The traveler enters the city, and is 
entertained by an old man, who tells how 
the valley was once dry and deserted, until 
& poor man came along and miraculously 
cpened a spring in the mountains, which, 
little by little, flowed down until it became 
a river and transformed the valley. The 
poor man died, but His disciples claimed He 
was still living and each morning went up 
the mountain to worship Him. The traveler 
too went up the mountain-side to worship, 
accompanied most frequently by Ruamie, 
the grand-daughter of his host, a girl of 
thirteen, full of joy. To her he finally told 
the story of his quest of The Blue Flower. 

One night the traveler heard the calling 
of the trumpet and again set out upon his 
quest. 

Where and when the traveler found the 
flower, if perchance he found it at all, let 
the gentle reader discover for himself by 
purchasing the delightful book, and gain- 
ing mental and spiritual refreshment from 


vine- 


its pages. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price, $1.50. 
—> 
“THE LOOM OF LIFE” 


~ROM the Bowen-Merrill Company 
comes the Rev. Charles Frederic Goss’ 
second novel, “The Loom of Life.” The 
first. “The Redemption of David Corson,” 
won for Mr. Goss a reputation which will 
make his second bid strongly for favor. 
The story begins in the springtime when a 
young Cincinnati man leaves his betrothed 
and goes to a little village in Tennessee for 
the bass fishing. While there he is thrown 
into the society of a beautiful young girl 
whose education has been that of a Greek 
maiden and who knows nothing of the 
world. Her home is a splendid house, full 
of the aroma of antiquity; her father is an 
eccentric scholar, her mother an insane and 
secret prisoner in the home. Here Philip 
Gurney lingers and too long. He finally 
leaves the rural Helen and returns to his 
betrothed in Cincinnati. 

After the death of her father. Helen 
Braithwaite, the mother of a babe, and her 
attendant, Sybil, an Egyptian, follow Philip 
Gurney to Cincinnati. When she first ap- 
pears Dean Hervey, another young man, 
sees and loves her, but she has no eyes 
for any save the father of her child. She 
seeks to win him back, but, as he scorns 
her, becomes his Nemesis. The book fol- 
lows him through dreadful trials and re- 
peated denials of the girl’s plea for his love. 


At length he strikes her and her love 
changes to hate. As a woman scorned she 
follows him to business, banquets, and ap- 
pears on unexpected. occasions. He at 
length cites her to appear in court as a 
lunatic, but the young lawyer, Dean Her- 
vey, defends her actions and produces the 
child. The wooing of Dean Hervey en- 
gages the latter part of the book, and 
Helen learns love and throws off bitterness. 
She seeks for the true way of life and 
around this her moral nature reorganizes 
itself. The book closes with her seeking 
cut Philip Gurney and asking his forgive- 
ness for her relentless pursuit of him. He 
has left civilization and will not return. 
While he muses as Helen leaves him, the 
young squaw, with whom he lives, prompted 
by some savage and jealous impulse, 
shoots him with an arrow. As the man 
sinned so was he punished. 

The book has a great moral purpose 
which does not at all interfere with the 
story. It is a strong uplift in fiction and 
has most picturesque elements of interest 
in its detail. In construction and effect it 
is a far better bit of literary work than the 
first book of the author. 


— 
A PUBLISHER’S AMBITIUN 


A PURELY philanthropic enterprise to 
educate the public against war has 
been undertaken by Edwin Ginn, one of 
Boston’s publishers. An international li- 
brary of inexpensive anti-war literature is 
his ideal. His publishing house has entered 
upon the enterprise, with the purpose of 
selling the books at cost. One volume has 
already been published—Jean De Bloch’s 
“The Future of War.” Published originally 
at a cost of $2 per volume in this country, 
it did not have a large sale. Mr. Ginn 
bought the plates and has issued an edition 
for fifty cents. The second edition will be 
a fifty-cent edition of Charles Sumner’s 
“Addresses on War.” The editorial work 
will be done by Edwin D. Mead. 
<_ 
BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


HE Century Company will begin this 

autumn the publication of a new series 
of books for boys and girls, to be called 
“The St. Nicholas Series,” made up of long 
stories which have appeared in St. Nichol- 
as Magazine. That periodical began this 
past year to dispense with serials, and in- 
stead has given a long complete story in 
each number. The new series will include: 
“Sir Marrok,” by Allen French;“The Cruise 
of the Dazzler,” by Jack London; “The 
Boy and the Baron,” by Adeline Knapp; 
“The Boys of the Rincon Ranch,” by H. S. 
Canfield, and “Tommy Remington’s Bat- 
tle,’ by Burton E. Stevenson—all richly il- 
lustrated and issued in uniform and attrac- 
tive binding, at a popular price. 
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THE MISSION OF LR. LORENZ 
KR. &4&DOLPEH 
D LORENZ, of Vi- 
enna, Austria, the most 
famous hip specialist in 
visited Chi- 
within the past 
month for $150,000, the 
¥ largest fee ever paid any 
surgeon. 


<i the world, 
Bia cago 





The occasion 
of his taking the long 

es journey was to treat lit- 
DR. « DOLPH LORENZ. tle Lolita Armour, six- 


year-old daughter of J. Ogden Armour, 


who will be one of the richest wom- 
en in the world if she survives. 
When Lolita was born she weighed 


but a little over three pounds. 
from the 


When taken 
incubator Lolita was cared for 
by experts until she reached an age when 
most infants attempt to walk or creep, but 
jt was finally found that she was helpless 
when left to herself. An X-ray examination 
disclosed the fact that the ball and socket 
hip joint at the head of the thigh bone did 
not rest in the socket provided for them 
by nature. An eminent American surgeon 
treated her for months in vain. As a last 
tesort Dr. Lorenz was asked to come, and 
after am examination by the X-ray grapho 
of the child’s body, consented to do so. 

Dr. Lorenz has had a most interesting 
life story. He is a giant Teuton, with a 
beard and an exterior resembling the er- 
tatic King Leopold of Belgium. This 
feard has a most familiar appearance. 
When first you look at it you are reminded 
of King Leopold; then you think of Tolstoi 
and the painter Verestchagin. 

When asked about his early life, he stated 
that he was the son of a farmer in Northern 
Austria and had to work very hard. “I 
did not get to Vienna,” he says, “until I 
began the study of medicine. When I en- 
tered the university there I soon became in- 
terested in orthopedic surgery, and I have 
since made this study the aim of my life. 
T was a poor student, at least so far as 
Money goes, and I had no easy time of it. 
I have known what it is to want bed and 
treakfast. 

“Some fifteen years ago, when it was gen- 
erally considered among surgeons that 
frothing could be done to effect a cure of 
congenital hip dislocation, Buckminster 
Brown, a surgeon living in Boston, con- 
ceived the idea of holding a patient in ex- 
tension, and by traction to stretch the tis- 
sues sufficiently to bring the head of the 
femur opposite the socket. This treatment 
Met with little appreciation in America, but 
was accepted in England, and is used there 
today in the treatment of many cases. 

“This was, however, a treatment almost 
as bad as the disease, and it was question- 
able. whether or not any good resulted 
from such operations. At last it was found 
‘that the patients were not cured. But the 


effect of this theory upon the profession 
was to stimulate interest and research, and 
in Germany, Italy, Austria and the United 
States some slight advancement was made. 

“Nine years ago Pica, the famous Italian 
surgeon, and myself conceived the same 


idea of operation without a_ knife—by 
manipulation. I operated upon a child and 
was successful. He operated upon an 


adult and failed. 

“The surgeons both of Europe and Amer- 
ica were for several years quite loath to 
accept this form of treatment. 
manner of 


It was a 
and seemingly 
apart from regular surgical procedure, and 
many verbal battles were fought as to 
whether or not I had made an actual re- 
duction of the 


manipulation 


dislocation. There is no 
longer any dispute about it. That I did 
make and have since made such actual re- 
ductions has been proved, not alone by 
anatomical dissection, which is unanswer- 
able, but the X-ray, the functional result 
and the unmistakable phenomena at the 
time of the operation, prove that actual re- 
ductions are made.” 


An American surgeon says: “The chief 
cifference between Dr. Lorenz’s methods 
and those we _ have’ been instructed 


in is that he uses four times as much force 
in his manipulations as the books prescribe. 
He also puts on a plaster-cast of four times 
the weight the texts recommend.” 

The eminent specialist in congenital hip 
diseases devotes the greater part of his 
time to charitable work. He says: 

“T believe it is my duty to alleviate all 
the suffering I can, whether among the 
rich or poor. If the rich pay a princely 
fee it will allow me to devote more time 
to the poor.” 

— 


RUSSELL SAGE’'S GREAT FORTUNE 


HE recent illness of Russell Sage creat- 
ed quite a stir in Wall Street circles; 
but when it became known that the aged 
financier had made careful provision against 
a panic in case of his death there was a 
general feeling of relief. Russell Sage is 
one of the most interesting and picturesque 
characters in financial circles. In the pub- 
lic mind he is simply a miserly old man of 
eighty-six with great wealth. How he 
made his fortune and what important re- 
lation he bears to the business of the coun- 
try are facts not generally familiar. 
Whatever influence Mr. Sage has exer- 
cised in financial circles during the last 
twenty years has been principally as the 
largest individual lender of money, mostly 
“on call,” although, of course, he also 
makes “time loans.” It is no exaggeration, 
probably, to say that he is the largest indi- 
vidual lender of money in the world with- 
out being a banker. All the money he lends 
is his own. A banker described him recent- 
ly as the “Simpson of Wall Street” on a 
magnificent scale. Opinions vary as to the 
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amount of money he usually has out “on 
call” and “time loans,” some bankers esti- 
mating it as high as $30,000,c09, while 
others say it is about $7,000,000. It can be 
stated, however, definitely, on excellent au- 
thority, that Mr. Sage’s Street loans are 
rarely less than $25,000,000, and that a few 
weeks ago, when he was taken ill, and 
when the rates for money were higher than 
they are today, he had $27,0c0,000 out on 
call and time loans. This is all actual cash 
which he keeps out at the market rate all 
the time. It is easy to compute, therefore, 
that at an average return of 5 per cent his 
annual income from that source alone would 
he $1,350,000 a year. But business asso- 
ciates, men who have known him longest 
and know him best, say that at a very con- 
servative estimate the cash -he keeps out at 
interest in the Street on collateral loans is 
ouly 1 third of his wealth, and that he is 
worth at least $75,000,000, and some even 
say $100,000,0co. He is one of the largest 
stockholders in all the Gould properties, 
notably the Missouri Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Manhattan Elevated Railway Com- 
pany and the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. 

It is noteworthy that the enormous busi- 
ness he does is conducted in two small 
rooms in the Bank of Commerce Building, 
one of which is used by his cashier and 
clerks. The other where the loans are 
made, the securities taken and exchanged 
and the checks for the loans given and re- 
ceived is divided into two compartments 
no bigger than a good-sized dog kennel, 
with a boarded-off space nine feet by four 
in size for the customers, waiting brokers, 
clerks, etc. 

When Mrs. Sage was interviewed re- 
cently in regard to the rules by which the 
great financier had attained to such an 
enormous fortune, she replied: 

“Before Mr. Sage left home his father 
gave him a maxim which he has never for- 
gotten: ‘Most any man can make a dol- 
lar, but it takes a wisé man to know how 
to save a dollar.’ Through all his life Mr. 
Sage has lived up to that advice. It isn’t 
saving alone that counts, it is the knowing 
how to save. 

“You know, my husband always makes 
every minute count. He never smokes. It 
isn’t because he begrudges himself the lux- 
ury of tobacco or because a little of it would 
injure his health. But tobacco is a wasteful 
thing. Procrastination may be the thief of 
time, but tobacco wastes an awful lot of it. 
What do all the poets and writers and lov- 
ers of tobacco say about their cigars? 
That they lie back in their easy-chairs and 
lazily watch the blue rings float upward 
and dream and see visions. Mr. Sage 
doesn’t lie back in his easy-chair and lazily 
watch anything, and he doesn’t dream on 
his visions. He says that smoking leads 
to loafing and idling the time away. He 
improves all his time. Why, he hasn’t read 
one of the popular novels of the day. He 
considers them all a waste of time. Of 
course, he has read the great novels of 
the past, but the frivolous modern stuff is 
not worth while. 

“If you want to know Mr. Sage’s un- 
broken rule through a successful life I will 
tell it to you. Hundreds of people have 
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asked him how he has managed to do so 
well. He always answers: ‘I’ve done the 
best I can with the light of day.’ 

“Think of all there is in that. You must 
be up early, get all the daylight you can. 
Work in it. Save in it. Be faithful in little 
things as well as great. And when the 
night comes rest and strengthen yourseli 
for the next day’s work. There is the 
program Mr. Sage has followed. Any 
young man may follow it and win fortune.” 

—<—- 
MISS CLEVELAND AS A FARMER 
ISS ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVE- 
LAND, youngest sister of ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, who, during his first term, 
was the “first lady of the land,” has be- 
come a farmer. Miss Cleveland’s farm is 
on a wild and beautiful 7o0-acre island in 
Penobscot Sound, off the coast of Maine. 

During the season just passed she har- 
vested ten acres of oats and several acres 
of buckwheat and corn. Another portion 
of her farm, which consists of about 200 
acres, was devoted to the cultivation of 
hay. She has two draft horses, a yoke of 
oxen, two cows, and a pony. Her partner 
in the enterprise is Miss Elvelyn Ames, 
eldest daughter of the late ex-Gov. Ames of 
Massachusetts, who is one of the most 
frominent and gifted women in Boston so- 
ciety. 

To a visitor at the farm recently Miss 
Cleveland said: “We wanted a summer 
home and preferred a spot where we would 
have seclusion. When our friends found 
how delightful the island was they wanted 
to come, too, so it was necessary to make 
some improvements and secure further 
property. 

“We plan to grow only enough garden 
stuff to supply our own tables and enotigh 
grain to feed the stock. We have looked 
after the work ourselves, because it is the 
only thing to do if one wants everything 
to be right.” 

Miss Cleveland as she goes about the 
farm looks eminently businesslike. She 
dresses in a rainy day skirt and a plain lit- 
tle jacket, throwing a golf cape about her 
shoulders in the sharp morning air. Miss 
Ames also dresses in the simple fashion 
suitable for out of door work. 

Though Miss Cleveland and Miss Ames 
declare they are working merely for the 
pleasure of doing and for the building of a 
united colony of summer homes and not 
with the idea of making money they have 
undertaken something that might be a cap- 
ital business enterprise, and in one sense it 
is already, for it is true that exceptional 
business and executive ability has reclaim- 
ed the island and developed it into one of 
the beauty spots of the Maine coast. 

Miss Cleveland and Miss Ames together 
cwn at present about a sixth of the island. 
Others, friends of theirs, own about a third 
more. The scheme of improvement of 
which Miss Cleveland is the chief promoter, 
includes the entire half, and the plan is to 
secure by degrees the other half and con- 
vert the island into a single plantation to be 
owned by a little group of intimate friends. 
By this means there will be gathered to- 
gether an exclusive summer colony which 
will be practically secure against invasion 
by the pleasure-hunting public. 


OUR DAY 


About 200 acres of the island have been 
cleared. Some of this work was done many 
years ago, when the island was first set- 
tled by small farmers, but Miss Cleveland 
has also done a great deal, and much more 
is planned. 

—> 
THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CHILDREN 
STORY illustrative of the sympathy 
A and devotion which exists between 
the President and his children is receiving 
no little interest among Washington circles. 
One day there occurred, immediately over 
the President’s reception-room, a series of 
noises which made it almost impossible for 
Mr. Roosevelt to hear what his visitors had 
to say to him. Mr. Cortelyou volunteered 
to go and find out what was the occasion 
of the disturbance, but his chief replied: 
“No, Cortelyou, it is only the children.” 
Finally the noise became unbearable, and, 
excusing himself, the President rushed up- 
stairs to the attic where the children were 
at play. He did not return for over an 
hour, and when he did his hands were dirty 
and his collar was awry. “The children 
were having serious trouble trying to con- 
struct a tent which would not stay up,” he 
explained, “and I had to stay and help them 
fix it. I don’t think it will come down now, 
and we will not be bothered any more.” 
The fact that several Senators and a diplo- 
mat had been kept waiting while he as- 
sisted in his children’s game never seemed 
to impress the President. 
a 
VIE WITH J. P. MOP GAN 
T is not unlikely that J. P. Morgan will 
find his match one of these days in a 
group of capitalists known as the Standard 
Oil people. Their wealth is so much 
greater in the aggregate than Mr. Mor- 
gan’s that even he would be unlikely to risk 
an open contest. Few people have any con- 
ception of the enormous wealth in the 
hands of these people which centers in the 
National City bank. There are four men 
who, alone, are rated at over a billion and 
a half. Here they are: 
John D. Rockefeller..........$1,000,000,000 


William Rockefeller.......... 400,000,00Q 
ames Senha. «<<. ssaiaw dass 75,000,000 
PAS eds SOROS: 56 odie ese 75,000,000 

MISE aye ome ces eee ee $1,550,000,000 


A fair estimate is that on this total capi- 
talization the income may be placed at 
6%4 per cent, making the revenue per an- 
num $100,750.000. This extraordinary sum, 
rated from individual income point, is avail- 
able for strengthening the operations of the 
National City Bank. So far as internal 
workings come to light, it appears that Wil- 
liam Rockefeller is the persistent one who 
reaches out for new acquisitions. His en- 
tire energy is bent on making money. His 
brother, John D., turns his capital in the 
direction suggested by William and H. H. 
Rogers. 

But if J. P. Morgan may some day be 
forced to let this group of giant capitalists 
take the lead he has little reason to fear 
poverty. The past year has been a banner 
year for him. It will be one that the great 
financier will remember with joy all his life, 
for up to this time the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. has cleared $42,190,000 in profits from 


the great combinations that he has engij- 
neered. This is outside of the interest from 
investments, the amount of which no one 
knows. Mr. Morgan is a director, trustee 
or officer in companies whose combined 
capitalization amounts to $4,802,280,527, 

The year is not yet over. It is known 
that there are several great combinations 
to be launched before the year is ended if 
the condition of the money market warrants 
it. One of these is the great packing com- 
bine. Then there is the Gould Holding 
Company, the Forge-works merger, the 
probable union of the United States Leath- 
er Company and the Hide and Leath- 
er Company and several others. In one or 
more of these, and probably in all of them, 
Mr. Morgan will play a prominent part. 
When these are all consummated Mr. Mor- 
gan’s fortune may have trebled. 


—— 
HOW HE WON HIS ADVANCE 


HE rise of Milton E. Ailes from the 

menial position of assistant messenger 
in the Commissioner of Internal Revenue’s 
office to the assistant secretaryship of the 
treasury, a position second only to that of 
a member of the President’s cabinet, in a 
department which demands, perhaps, more 
oi its administrative heads than any other 
division of the government, affords a most 
illustrious example to the youth of this 
country of the possibilities which lay open 
before them as the reward of tireless effort 
and intelligent and unswerving adherence 
to duty. 

Attention was first called to Mr. Ailes 
when, as a young man, he was acting as 
assistant messenger in the office of the 
commissioner of internal revenue. One 
afternoon Mr. Charles Chesley, who was 
at the head of that department late in the 
*Sos, was passing in front of his office where 
Ailes was stationed, and discovered him 
with his elbows on each side of a formid- 
able looking, sheepskin bound volume, his 
head between his hands. Mr. Chesley 
looked over the young man’s shoulder, 
glanced at the pages and ejaculated: 

“Humph! Blackstone, eh? Night school 
at the National University? Keep it up and 
you won’t be a messenger in the govern- 
ment service long.” 

A week later the assistant messenger was 
given a desk in the corner of Mr. Chesley’s 
cffice, and there he was stationed until an 
opportunity came for him to take the civil 
service examination for a law clerk, with 
a salary grade of $1,000 a year. From this 
his advancement was rapid, until he was 
appointed to his present position. 

<=> 
DEVOTED TO THE POOR 


RS. JOHN M. GLENN, one of the 
most popular of Baltimore young 
matrons in society, has decided to forego 
all social pleasures the coming season and 
devote her time exclusively to the comforts 
of the poor and the advancement of the 
social settlement plan, which has proved 
so beneficial to the unfortunates in the ten- 
ement house and other poor districts. 
Mrs. Glenn, while touring the Continent 
this summer, made a study of this kind of 
charity. Mr. Glenn is also interested in 
social settlement work. 
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FIRST LIVING FINGER ANIMAL 
By Dr, L. Heck in the IUustrirte Zeitung. 
Translated especially for Our Day 

T was quite.a difficult task to get a good 

likeness of the first living finger-animal, 
because it sleeps during the day. Artificial 
moonlight is a necessity and this was sup- 
plied by means of a lamp with a reflecting 
shade. 

The finger-animal belongs to the “most 
celebrated Everyone who is 
familiar with Brehm’s “Life of Animals” or 
with any other natural history, must re- 
member the name as well as some rather 
unsatisfactory 


animals.” 


illustrations, which were 
taken from the few specimens found in 
European museums. This is the first living 
animal of its kind that has ever been shown 
in Berlin. An offer from Mr. August Fock- 
elmann of Hamburg to negotiate for the 
animal proved a source of considerable ex- 
citement for me, and it did not take me 
long to decide to go and see this rare ob- 
ject of merchan ‘ise, and to bring it here, 
I found the 
animal in a huge parrot-cage, which was 
placed in a hay-loit. 


if such a plan seemed’ feasible. 


It was rolled into a 
heap; and besides, the information that it 
had been fed on eggs and condensed-milk 
only, because other food might prove harm- 
ful, discouraged me somewhat. I waited in 
vain for several hours during the evening 
for some signs of life and I did not decide 
to take its picture until I had witnessed 
some signs of temner, and had some evi- 
dence of its ability to growl and bite. After 
the animal came here I ordered a comnlete 
change of diet. A rich and varied “bill of 
fare’ was served. from which it had the 
privilege of choosing. and now my “finger- 
animal” does away with a quantity of food 
that leaves no doubt of its healthy appetite, 
at each nightly feeding. Nuts are its fav- 
orite dish. They are opened by quick, 
gnawing movements, accompanied by a 
gnashing sound, and conveyed to the mouth 
by means of the thin, skeleton-like middle- 
fnger. The climbing-tree shows plain 
marks of the animal’s habit to shake its 
tranches in a peculiarly noisy manner. 

with 


This finger-animal is a_ half-ane 


gnawing-teeth. The doubts as to its proper 
classification were not dispelled until Pet- 
ers of Berlin, whose srecialty is mammals, 
dassed it among the half-apes on account 
of its milk-teeth. It is about as large as a 
cat, with a good-sized head, long ears, and 
with bright bristles covering its dark skin, 
and its outward’ anpearance bears but little 
tesemblance to the dog-headed and monk- 
ey-handed creatures that belong in the cate- 
gory of half-apes. But it inhabits the same 
country— Madagascar 


and its hands are 








also formed so peculiarly that the Latin as 
well as German name (Chiromys Madagas- 
cariensis Desm) seems a very appropriate 
cne, The length of the fingers is very un- 
usual, almost unnatural; the fourth finger is 
the longest one, and the middle finger is so 
thin that it can aptly be termed “only skin 
and bones.” The object of this peculiar 
formation of the fingers must remain a 
mystery as long as we know so little—next 
to nothing in fact—of the animal’s life and 
liabits. Even in its own country very little 
is known of the finger-animal, for the na- 
tives who acompanied Sonnerat, its dis- 





THE FINGER ANIMAL, 


coverer, on his tour through their country, 
gave vent to their great surprise when they 
first saw it, thus giving rise to the misnom- 
er, Aye-Aye, by 


which the animal was 


known for a long time. 


— 
PREVENTS STREET-CAR ACCIDENTS 


WING to the number of accidents 

that have been caused by the tram- 
cars in Birmingham (England) running 
down people, the authorities are experi- 
menting with a new type of automatic 
guard or efficient life protector fitted to 
the vehicle for the purpose of mitigating 
fatalities. The efficient 
guard for this purpose is not a simple mat- 


designing of an 


ter, since the government beard of Trade 
refuses to sanction any guard projecting 
beyon! the front of the steam engine of 
the car. The automatic guar! is simple in 
construction. There is a hanging gate at 
the front of the car, and this when struck 
by an object releases a catch. and a spring 
forces the life down 
It is kept there by a pow- 


guard proper hard 
onto the rails. 
erful spring, so that it is impossible for 
When the 
guard has once come down, it has to be 
placed in position again by a catch which 
is fixed on the driver’s footboard. 


anything to pass un‘erneath it. 


In the 
large majority of accidents the person falls 
in front of the car. and in such cases the 
simultaneous working of the hanging gate 
and the guard prevents the victim from 
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passing under the wheels. The guard works 
automatically with the hanging gate, so 
that if no obstruction meets this, it does 


not fail. 
— 


NEW SYSTEM OF BLOCK SIGNALS 

Bias New York Central & Hudson 
River Railway Company has awarded 

a contract for the equipment of its Putnam 

Division with the Hall system of auto- 

matic electro-gas block signals, which are 

to be operated on the normal danger plan. 

In this system the semaphore arms are 

held horizontally to indicate to the engi- 

neer danger ahead, or are drawn down by 
the pressure of carbonic acid gas in each 
signal post. The electrical equipment of 
the system consists in a valve which con- 
trols the flow of gas from the storage-tank 
to the cylinder. The valve is closed or 
opened by an electric current passing 
through the rails. The circuit is automat- 
ically completed by the train as it runs 
ever the block ahead, and the approach of 
a train from behind. 
<=» 

WONDERS OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC ISLANDS 
APT. RICHARD NYE recently re- 
turned from the Galapagos islands in 

the Southern Pacific. In an interview he 

said: 

“The islands are as full of minerals as 
shad is of bones. On Albermarle there is 
an extinct crater, miles in diameter, in 
which there is in sight 40,000 tons of pure 
sulphur. The crater is about ten miles in- 
land, and a tramway will be necessary for 
transportation to the coast, but this should 
be a small matter considering the possible 
profit. 

“One of the queer things in Albermarle 
island is that it is overrun with wild dogs. 
The animals are a mongrel breed and were 
left on the island by whalers. The dogs 
have become wild and are extremely vi- 
cious. They are wolf-like in their habits 
and run in droves.” 

Capt. Nye also tells of a remarkable lake 
on the island of Chatham at an elevation of 
3000 feet above the sea level. This lake, 
according to the captain, rises and falls with 
the tide, and no sounding line has ever 
reached its bottom. Many relics of an an- 
cient race were found. 

—— 
IS JUPITER INHABITED? 

| gat occas GEORGE W. HOUGH, 
director of Dearborn Observatory at 

Evanston, Ill., has arrive’ at the conclusion 

that Jupiter, Venus and other heavenly 

bodies are inhabite’. For many years 

Prof. Hough was director .of the Dudley 

observatory of Albany, N. Y., that observa- 

tory having been his first charge. While 
in Albany Prof. Hough first demonstrated 

He made the 

planet Jupiter his especial study and since 

then he has continued to 
heavenly body closely and his fame as an 


his ability as an astronomer. 
observe that 


authority on the planet is world-wide. 
Among the conclusions that he has ar- 
rive1 at after extensive observations ex- 
tended over many years, is that the atmos- 
pheric conditions of Jupiter are practically 
the same as in this world of ours. Vegeta- 
tion, he declares, is red instead of being 
green. Another discovery is that the in- 
habitants of the planets which smile down 
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cn us when the evening skies are clear are 
much further advanced in civilization than 
we are and appear to be enjoying their ex- 
istence. 

For years past the eminent astronomer 
has yearly discovered new stars. He is an 
inventor of great ability, having con- 
structed the printing chronograph and 
ether scientific instruments which are used 
almost universally where observations are 
made. That the stars are suns for some 
of the other heavenly bodies is also a 
theory of Prof. Hough’s. 

The degree of LL. D., was conferred 
upon the astronomer some years ago in 
recognition of discoveries of importance in 
astronomy made at that time. He has been 
president of the World’s Society for the 
Advancement of Science and has been 
awarded medals for his service to science 
and his valuable contributions to it both 


in literature and mechanics. 
<_— 


PRODUCES HEAT OF FIFTY-FOUR 
HUNDRED DEGREES 

R. HANS GOLDSCHMIDT, a skilled 
chemist in the employ of the Krupps 
ot Germany, has made a discovery of vast 
importance. By mixing aluminum filings 
and the oxide of chromium he has been 
able to produce a temperature of 5,400 de- 
ytees Fahrenheit. The great question to 
te solved was to bring this terrific heat 
under control. After a series of careful 
experiments, the problem was_ solved. 
When the aluminum filings were thorough- 
ly mixed in a crucible with oxide of chrom- 
ium a teaspoonful of ordinary flashlight 
powder and peroxide of sodium was placed 
cn the mass. This acted as a “primer.” A 
tmatch was applied. There was a bright 
flash, followed by a glow and gentle flame 

from the crucible, and all was over. 

Next came experiments with oxide of 
iron and then the discovery of “thermite.” 
Dr. Goldschmidt found that if oxide of iron 
(a pure haematite ore, such as is mined in 
northern Michigan) were substituted for 
oxide of chromium and touched off by the 
flashlight primer, its action would be far 
more violent, though it could still be con- 
trolled. 

In his remarkable experiments the slag 
of the corundum spurted out liquid and 
flaming. It was a blinding spectacle. Bub- 
bling like water, it ran pure metallic iron 
and sank to the bottom in a dazzling molt- 
en mass, so electrically brilliant, so intense, 
that the operator was forced to arm him- 
self with blue glasses. As it was, he found 
himself temporarily blinded. The heat gen- 
erated was enormous. 

It may be stated that this method of 
froducing iron in small quantities could 
not, commercially speaking, compete with 
the blast furnace; but as a source of heat 
it contains vast possibilities, and, practical 
ways of using it were at once sought. 

Experiments on the welding of rails at 
ence demonstrated its possibilities. The 
clean cut ends to be welded are clamped 
together by a kind of portable vise. 
Around the joint to be welded is arranged 
a mold, composed of highly refractory ma- 
terial. A plugged pipe of the same ma- 
terial, communicating from above with the 
bottom of the crucible. is adjusted. In the 
crucible is placed a charge of thermite; on 
this is a small quantity of the priming ma- 
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terial (flashlight powder). The operator 
wearing blue spectacles, drops a lighted 
niatch on the primer (thermite itself will 
not take fire from a match) and retires to 
a safe distance. 

The Pelee in miniature goes off. The 
operator returns, opens the plug, and the 
contents of the crucible flow quickly into 
the mold and on the tightly clamped rails. 
The liquid iron sinks to the bottom and 
fuses the lower flange, strengthening the 
joint. The hot slag strikes the upper part 
of the rail and heats it to such a degree 
that the union is instant and perfect. Later 
the mold is opened. A blow or two with a 
hammer separates the slag from the upper 
part of the now solid rail, and the opera- 
tion is complete. 

It is remarkable that, though the contents 
of the crucible flow out at a temperature 
little below 5,400 Fahrenheit, the outside of 
the crucible may be held in the bare hand 
almost immediately, because the develop- 
ment of the heat is too rapid to affect sur- 
rounding bodies unless kept in contact 
with the molten mass longer than it re- 
mains in the crucible. The practical utility 
of the invention is shown by the fact that 
steel rails are now welded by this process 
in Berlin, Munich, Hamburg, Cassel and 
other German cities. 

Many other uses have been suggested for 
thermite, and it will work a revolution in 
the great industries of iron, steel and other 


metals. 
<_—> 


FOUNDER OF MODERN PATHOLOGY 


ROF. RUDOLPH VIRCHOW, the 
nestor of German pathologists, who 
recently passed away at eighty years of age, 
had attained a world reputation as a teach- 
er of medical practitioners. His career is 
the more notable since he lived to such a 
ripe age on five hours’ sleep a night. 

Not content with devoting his energy to 
scientific investigation, Virchow early en- 
tered political life, distinguishing himself as 
an enthusiastic ultra-liberal. Once he was 
challenged to a duel by Count Bismarck. 

Associated with Reinhardt, Virchow 
founded the Archives of Pathological An- 
atomy and Medical Clinic, the Medical Re- 
former, and a democratic club, of which he 
was the leading orator. He was elected to 
the National Assembly, but could not take 
his seat because he was wnder age. and 
likewise lost his chair in the Berlin Uni- 
versity. He left Wurzburg in 1856 to re- 
turn to Berlin. 

Passing over his active political career, 
and proceeding to his scientific attainments, 
it must be stated that Virchow never be- 
came a practitioner of medicine to any ex- 
tent, but the teacher of practitioners. His 
memory will live in the annals of medicine 
for the research which he carried on in 
physiology. pathology. and_ ethnology. 
Among his works are: The Rheumate 
Cornea, Phlebitis. Thrombosis. Embolism, 
Cellular Pathology. Morbid Tumors, Amy- 
loid Degeneration, On Typhus in Hungary, 
Lectures on Life and Disease, Nourish- 
ment and Well-Being, A Handbook of Spe- 
cial Pathology and Theraneutics, Collec- 
tions of Contributions of Scientific Medi- 
cine, The Movement in Favor of Unity in 
Scientific Medicine. Origin and Coagula- 
tion of Fibrin, White Blood Corpuscles, 


Inflammation of Blood Vessels, Contriby. 
tions to the Pathology of the Skull and 
Brain, Granular Appearance of the Walls 
of Cerebral Ventricles, Cretinism, and New 
Formation of Gray Cerebral Substance. In 
his museum were 20,000 pathological speci- 
mens. 

Virchow’s greatest discovery was the self- 
propagating power of the cells in animal 
tissue, showing that whatever acted upon 
a cell without produced a change, either 
chemical or mechanical, in the cell struc. 
ture. These changes were the cause of dj- 
sease. When Pasteur first made his start- 
ling discoveries of the bacteriological ori- 
gin of disease, it was thought for a time 
that Virchow’s theory was unfounded. But 
later research showed that the two doc- 
trines really supplemented each other. The 
debt which physicians owe to Virchow can 
be no better illustrated than by stating 
that the modern practitioner starts with 
the work of Virchow, whereas the great 
German scientist had to beat his own path 
and evolve new pathological theories, 
Pathology as we know it today is Virchow’s 
work. 

— 
THE LAWS OF HEREDITY 

ROF. KARL PEARSONS, F.RS,, 
P who has taken a leading part in 
founding the doctrine of evolution on a 
statistical basis, explained to a deeply-in- 
terested audience at the Royal Institution 
some of the results which have been arrived 
at. Two of these are of special importance, 
Tt is shown by examination of large num- 
bers of persons that mental and moral as 
well as physical qualities are inherited, an¢ 
to the same extent. 

Taking school children and examining 
them minutely with respect to curliness and 
color of the hair, length, breadth and 
height of the head, cotor of the eves, the 
cephalic index, and health on the one hand; 
and on the other testing them for intelli- 
gence, vivacity, conscientiousness, popular- 
ity, temper. self-consciousness, shyness. 
and handwriting, the degree of inheritance 
in the two categories came numerically as 
close as 521 to 522. Secondly, it is proved 
that two or three generations will suffice to 
create a new stock. 

Statistics of large numbers show that 
there is more than is often supposed in the 
saying, “It takes three generations to make 
a gentleman,” and in the expression, “Vis- 
iting the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren to the third and fourth generation.” 
Fedigree in humanity, as in the lower ani- 
mals, is a vital factor. Thus a family or a 
nation will certainly progress or degener- 
ate as the issue of heredity. It needs but 
to repress the numbers of the better and 
higher and to multiply the numbers of the 
lower and less fit for two or three genera- 
tions to make national degeneration terri- 
hy real. Prof. Pearson’s tabular results 
showed the universality of the laws of in- 
heritance, not only in animals like horses 
ond dogs, but.in lowly insects and even in 
piants. 

<a 

A shark’s tooth has been found in a sub- 
marine cable at a depth of 350 fathoms. 
Five varieties of shark are known to go 48 
deep as 300 fathoms, and one reacher 500 
fathoms. ° 
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AUSTRALIA NEAR BANKRUPTCY 


OR many months past a stream of pop- 

ulation has been steadily leaving Aus- 
tralia for South Africa. There 1s no abate- 
ment in the exodus. On the contrary, it 
has been increasing, and its dimensions are 
causing very serious alarm. 

From Victoria alone, one of the six 
States comprised within the Common- 
wealth, more than a thousand adults have 
gone within the last four months, and some 
ot the emigrants have taken with them sub- 
stantial amounts, up to as much as $25,000 
in some instances. Altogether during that 
period this one State has suffered by a 
drain of no less than $750,000. It is not 
only this great cash loss but also of somany 
young men and desirable settlers who think 
they can do better in these “fresh fields 
and pastures green,” of South Africa. A 
Commonwealth which contains a total pop- 
vlation of barely four million can ill afford 
to lose any of its population. 

The hard times which have set in account 
for the largest share of the emigration 
which is going on. Young men who are 
without money or employment are trying to 
get service in the garrison regiments and 
police force of South Africa, and bitter are 
the complaints of some of these who, after 
being on active service, were brought back 
to the country. The laboring classes in 
Australia are very badly off. The prices of 
the necessaries of life have advanced. Not 
since the collapse of the land boom have 
times been nearly so bad as they now are. 
It is in the States of Victoria and South 
Australia that distress is greatest. The 
State of Western Australia, because of sat- 
isfactory returns from gold mining opera- 
tions and the expenditure of borrowed 
money, is at present almost imper- 
ceptibly affected by the depression, but its 
time must soon come. 

In New South Wales the recent three 
million loan will keep that State’s head 
above water while the spending of this bor- 
rowed money lasts, but after that it will be 
worse off than ever. In Queensland, the 
gold fields help to make the depression less 
acutely felt than elsewhere. In Tasmania 
everything is flat, stale and unprofitable. 

In South Australia, it will afford some 
idea of the want of employment which ex- 
ists there when it is mentioned that recently 
a meeting was held in the Trades Hall at 
Adelaide. This meeting was attended by 
women only, who declared that it was not 
charity they wanted, but work for their 
husbands. A deputation of these women 
waited on the Government, and represented 
their distressful condition. They also re- 
quested that the stonebreaking upon which 
their husbands were employed should be 
paid in cash, and not rations. 

In Melbourne things are just as bad. 
Grouns of idle men are hanging round the 
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street corners or lounging in the public re- 
serves. One hears the cry of “unemployed” 
everywhere, and deputations trom the work- 
ing classes are almost daily waiting upon 
the Government and municipal bodies and 
demanding work. Appeals for help in the 
shape of money or goods are being made 
in the correspondence columns of the news- 
papers from members of Farliament and 
others. The worst of it is that the people 
are now in the depth of winter, and it is 
expected the position will get much worse 
even than it is. The Government has no 
money to spend, and municipal bodies are 
not much better off. 

Hitherto all the States have been living 
far beyond their means—on _ borrowed 
money. Extravagance in expenditure, much 
of it upon unproductive works, has been 
going on for years and now the necessity 
for economy is felt. 

The Melbourne correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, who writes the 
above, added: 

“We have had many droughts before as 
bad as the recent one, and some of them 
ot much longer duration, but these droughts 
never affected the fringe of the Continent 
and the agricultural districts, cities and 
towns on this seaboard area as the other 
causes stated are doing now. Those 
persons who inflamed the war fever in the 
colonies sowed the wind; the masses are 


now unfortunately receiving the whirlwind.” 
<=> 


WHAT THE NILE DAM MEANS FOR EGYPT 
GYPT should rejoice, for one of the 
greatest engineering feats of modern 

times has opened for her the gates of pros- 

perity. The great Nile dam at Assouan is 
fully completed. The final coping stone has 
been laid. About three years have passed 
since the foundation stone of the great 

Nile dam at Assouan was laid. It was bed- 

ded on a high portion of solid rock and 

was placed by the Duke of Connaught. 

Across the river, a mile broad there, the 

massive wall has been steadily built up of 

ashlar granite, welding together the rocks 
which form the dangerous first cataract. 

The length of the dam is about 6,000 feet. 

Its strength had to be designed to hold 
ir reserve for purposes of irrigation a great 
mass of water. When the river is in flood 
its waters will gush through the massive 
sluice gates. In the autumn months the 
sluice gates will be closed until the reser- 
voir thus formed is full and ready to be 
distributed by channels over the agricultur- 
al land on each side. When the water is 
most wanted (in August and April) for the 
crops of corn, sugar, cotton and rice, the 
supply in the lower river will be increased 
from the reservoir, and thus a fairly even 
supply of water will be afforded through- 
cut the year. A canal with numerous locks 
gives passage to the Nile steamers and 
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other traffic. Commercially the value of 
the dam to Egypt in the future can hardly 
be estimated. Its immediate: effect, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian government’s en- 
gineer, will be to bring under cultivation 
600,000 to 1,000,000 additional acres of land. 
This is in addition to putting certain dis- 
tricts and levels beyond the ordinary risks 
of flood and drought. An area of 5,000,000 
acres, now in fair cultivation, will be con- 
verted into land of the first efficiency in 
crop-producing qualities. 

Over the whole area Sir William Garstin, 
the secretary of state for public works, be- 
lieves the value of summer crops will be 
increased by as much as $30 an acre. 
Egypt’s resources for growing corn and 
cotton will thus be immensely enhanced, 
and are likely to bring her forward as a 
competitor in the world’s markets. From 
the engineering point of view the stupend- 
cus nature of the undertaking will be real- 
ized from the effect it will have of creating 
practically a lake 144 miles long, impound- 
ing more than 1,000,000,000 tons of water. 
At some periods of the year, it is said 900,- 
coo tons a minute will gush through the 
sluices. The dam will raise the river about 
sixty-six feet above its usual previous level. 
It is broad enough for a carriage road to 
run along its top. The openings of the 
sluices are lined with cast-iron one and a 
half inches thick, so as effectually to guard 
against the destruction from the constant 
impact of large volumes of water at high 
velocity. The width of the base of the dam 
has been made such that the pressure on 
the solid granite masonry will be less than 
that on any of the other great dams of the 
world. In addition to the great wall at 
Assouan, there is a subsidiary dam at As- 
siut. On the former 12,000 men are em- 
ployed, the vast majority natives. The 
stone for the great wall is being obtained 
from the quarries of which the temples of 
Philae are believed to have been built—the 
unhappy Philae which, when the dam is 
closed, will be submerged and partly disap- 
pear from sight for the first time in its 3,000 
years of existence. The granite blocks 
quarried for this, the first great engineer- 
ing achievement of the twentieth century, 
bear the marks of wedges used thirty cen- 
turies ago. 

— 
CO-OPERATION AMONG DANISH FARMERS 


WRITER in the London Daily Mail 

is urging English farmers to co-oper- 

ate more extensively and refers at some 
length to what is being done in this direc- 
tion on the continent. “Consider the case 
of Denmark,” the writer says, “as set forth 
in a recent report from the British Consul- 
General at Copenhagen. Co-operative dair- 
ies and butter factories, export associations 
among farmers, and, above all, a most en- 
ergetic Royal Agricultural Society, are re- 
sponsible for a great increase in trate—the 
export of eggs, for instance, has risen from 
about £200,000 in the eighties, to over 
£850.000 in 1899, while the export of butter 
in 1901 was II0,cOo cwts. more than in 1900. 
“This co-operation among farmers has 
risen to a very high standard in Denmark. 
It is co-operation in purchase an1 produc- 
tion. From the co-operative dairies each 
member receives a dividend proportionate 
to the quantity of milk he delivers, less a 
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deduction for working expenses. The first 
dairy of the kind was started in 1882, and 
their number, with an average of 146 mem- 
bers to each dairy, is now considerably over 
a thousand. These co-operative dairies 
have made it possible for the small farmer 
to produce butter of a first-rate and uni- 
form quality, which the requirements of 
export demand, and in a thousand ways 
have bettered his position. Such co-oper- 
ative dairies, of course, exist in this coun- 
try, but they have not increased at any- 
thing like a satisfactory rate. Perhaps the 
hide-bound conservatism of the small farm- 
er is to blame; perhaps encouragement is 
needed from the Board of Agriculture. 
Whatever the cause, I commend this re- 
port on Danish co-operative farming to all 
interested in the future of the British 


farmer.” 
<_—— 


EXPERIMENT WITH FOOD ADULTERATIONS 


HE subject of adulterations in food 

has assumed such importance in the 
commerce of the United States that Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, chief of the bureau of chem- 
istry of the Department of Agriculture, is 
establishing this month the most novel 
venture of its kind in the world. It is noth- 
ing more nor less than a government 
boarding house, according to an act of 
Congress, for testing the efiect of various 
preservatives, coloring substances, and 
other food adulterants upon persons in 
health. 

Dr. Wiley will select the first recruits for 
his hospitable table from the employes of 
his own bureau. There are many young 
and healthy persons in the Department of 
Agriculture who are not making much 
money, and who, the doctor believes, will 
be glad to eat at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment for their country’s sake. 

The experimental table will be kept up 
for many months, and perhaps for years. 
Dr. Wiley proposes to ascertain the rela- 
tive harmfulness of various articles used 
for the preservation of food and its adorn- 
ment, as a part of a movement in the di- 
rection of pure food legislation, which has 
grown to be a matter of international im- 
portance. At the start twelve boarders will 
be selected, whose observations will be in- 
telligent, and who will have the ability to 
express accurately their feelings and sen 
sations, so that they can be understood. 

Each boarder will keep a diary, in which 
he will record all sorts of facts concern- 
ing himself. He will give his word of 
honor that he will eat nothing anywhere 
else, and that, in accordance with the scrip- 
tural injunction, he will eat and drink what 
is set before him, for his conscience’s sake, 
asking no questions. 

But only a part of the desired informa- 
tion will come from the men themselves. 
By devices familiar to the medical profes- 
sion it will be possible to note the degree 
to which digestion has taken place and to 
what extent, if at all, it has been retarded 
by unnatural influences. Upon rising from 
bed in the morning each boarder will be 
weighed. His temperature will be meas- 
ured by the clinical thermometer three 
times daily and his pulse chronicled as 
cften. Accounts of the drinks consumed 
will be kept as carefully as of the food itself. 

Boarders will not know when different 
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things are being tried on them. During a 
part of the time they will be eating what is 
thoroughly pure. That will be their relaxa- 
tion diet. The object is to prevent real in- 
jury to the system and to tell how far into 
a period of normal conditions the effects 
of former harmful ones will go. 

Experts will apply the preservatives for 
these experimental tables and inquiry will 
be directed to the effect upon various or- 
gans of the body of salicylic acid, borax, 
and the whole list of the many inventions 
which affect articles of diet. The tabulated 
results will throw light upon the degrees 
of danger and the limits of safety in the use 
of all food adulterants. 

“If it is found that preservatives, color- 
ing matters and other substances that are 
added to food, whatever they may be, are 
prejudicial to health,” said Dr. Wiley, 
“their use will be forbidden by law. If 
they are not found to be deleterious the 
proper proportion in which they may be 
used will be determined, so that the public 
health may be conserved. 

“The boarders will be under constant in- 
spection, and what they drink and eat will 
be carefully analyzed. The experiments, of 
course, will not be pushed far enough to 
injure health, and ‘will be continued for 
only a short time on any given substance, 
which will determine whether any harm has 
been done. Manufacturers are as much in- 
terested in the forthcoming tests as con- 
sumers.” 

—> 
WATER POWER CANAL COMPLETED 


NE of the most magnificent works of 

its kind in the world, the construc- 
tion of which was perhaps cne of the most 
wonderful feats of engineering of modern 
times, is the great water-power canal at 
the Sault, in Michigan, which has just been 
completed, after four years of construction 
and at a cost of $5,0c0,000. Like a river, 
220 feet broad and deep enough to float 
the biggest vessel that sails the lakes, the 
canal divides Sault Ste. Marie into a city of 
two parts, with the island portion now for 
the first time completely surrounded by 
water, the business section, and the balance 
of the city given over to the homes of its 
citizens. 

The canal is two and one-third miles 
long, from the mouth of the intake above 
the rapids to the overflow far below the en- 
trance to the ship canals. The average 
width is 224 feet and the depth is twenty- 
two feet. For a distance of 4,100 feet from 
the point where the intake merges into the 
canal proper the canal is cut through solid 
rock. In cutting out the channel through 
this rock formation the sides were first cut 
out by channeling machines. The rock was 
then drilled, blasted and excavated, and the 
sides wherever rough were smoothed off 
with cement. The bed was similarly fin- 
ished. 

The canal in its course through the city 
crosses thirteen streets, and at the present 
time is spanned by five steel bridges. At 
the lower end it widens out into the fore- 
bay. or millpond, for the purpose of se- 
curing sufficient frontage for the uniform 
distribution of the water to all of the turb- 
ires, which are installed along the river face 
of the forebay in the power house. Because 
of this expansion the water issuing from 


the canal will at once disperse and enter 
the turbines at a velocity of two feet per 
second, which, in turn, converts the energy 
of the water into sufficient electrical power 
tc turn the dynamos, eighty in number, of 
which the electrical equipment of the power 
house consists. After converting the wa- 
ter power into electrical power the latter 
will be transmitted by feed wires to the 
doors of the various plants, which are 
either in course of construction or pro- 
jected, and which are expected to use the 
power produced. Among other things, the 
power will be used to light the streets of 
the Sault and to propel its street cars. It 
suggests the opportunities within the reach 
of many other American cities. 
<> 
A PACIFIC CABLE ASSURED 


HE President has consented to author- 

ize the Pacific Commercial Cable Com- 
pany to lay a cable across the Pacific to 
the Philippines, thus ending the fight 
waged for fifteen years by rival firms, 
The Mackay-Bennett Company will prob- 
ably soon begin work. The route to be fol- 
lowed extends from San Francisco to 
Guam and thence to Manila. The estimated 
time of laying the cable is fourteen months 
from the beginning of the work. Hereto- 
fore all messages have been sent to the 
Philippines over an English line from Hong 
Kong. The owners of this line have a 
franchise monopoly granted by the Chinese 
government. Under the favored nation 
clause of the treaty between the United 
States and China the American govern- 
ment has the right to claim a similar fran- 
chise for an American cable company. It 
is expected that advantage will be taken of 
this treaty relation, for by getting a termi- 
nal in China the cable company will obtain 
700 miles of new cable lines. The Pacific 
cable will then connect with the Atlantic 
cable lines in China so that messages can 
be sent to all parts of the world by Ameri- 


can cables. 
— 


PRICE OF FURS ADVANCING 
HE price on all furs, from the aristo- 
cratic ermine to the lowliest rabbit- 
skin, have gone up. They now are all the 
way from 10 to 100 per cent in advance of 
last year. It is perhaps the sharpest ad- 
vance in furs that the country has ever ex- 
perienced. The greatest rise is in ermine, 
which is fully roo per cent higher than it 
was a year ago. The coronation helped ma- 
terially in pushing the price up. Seals come 
next, with an advance of possibly 30 per 
cent. Other furs follow these at varying 
rates, but there has been a sharp advance 
in all of them. This is due, not so much 
to a short supply, as to a strong demand in 
this country and Europe. 
— 


Africa is likely to furnish the world a new 
kind of butter. In the great forest that 
extends from the Senegal to the Niger a 
tree abounds from which the natives ex- 
tract a very palatable butter. This butter 
will bear transportation, and it is claimed 
that it can be put on the market at a price 
considerably below ordinary butter. The 
substance is called karite, and it may be- 
come an important article of commerce 
when the interior of Africa is reached by 
railroads. 
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PLEA FOR THE CHURCH STEEPLE 


WRITER in a St. Louis paper makes 
A a plea for the old church steeple of 
earlier days. “One more St. Louis church 
presents itself to the public,” he says, “with 
a strange, unfamiliar, dwarfed topknot on 
it, pointed like a witch’s cap. If we are to 
have a spire, give us one rising gracefully 
as high as—well, high enough to fill our 
souls with exultation and a sense of com- 
pleteness. Those all too modest, almost 
grotesque steeples becoming so numerous 
seem to suggest that the church is no long- 
er daring enough to ‘point the way to heav- 
en, but can only timidly crook its finger in 
that general direction. The only skyscraper 
there used to be was the church spire. Now 
the skyscraper is commercial in form and 
commercial in purpose. It is a sixteen-story 
or twenty-story office building. Does this 
not show that materialism has conquered 
in the strife, and that the distinguishing 
visible feature of the church is shrinking 
downward, shrivelling up, and disappear- 
ing? In the days when more interest was 
manifested in the soul and less in earthly 
things, the bell that called to worship was 
exalted to the highest point in architectural 
construction. Now, likely enough, it is a 
fire insurance office. The church guarantees 
an insurance against fire everlasting, while 
the man in the skyscraper office only prom- 
ises a brief and unsatisfactory indemnity. 
The steeple should not be given up because 
the office building can excel it in height. 
There is a legal limitation on office build- 
ings. There is none on spires.” 

—_— 

REACHING THE WORKING CLASSES 
HILE American pastors are begin- 
ning to realize the importance of the 

question of reaching the wo1king classes a 
quiet work of grace has been going on for 
years in Edinburgh under the pastorate of 
Rev. James Hood Wilson. Dr. Wilson is 
noted for his strong common-sense, busi- 
ness aptitude and method, wide knowledge 
and experience, a genius for organization, 
in addition to a popular gift of utterance. 
“We made it a rule,” Dr. Wilson states. 
“to admit no one except in ordinary week- 
day, home, or working dress, so that no 
one might feel shut out from the house of 
God by the want of suitable clothing.” 

One of his helpers of earlier days de- 
scribes the moleskin trousers and sleeved 
vest in which Dr. Wilson had to dress him- 
self for the evening services. 

“The interest was extreme,” says Dr. 
Wilson. “I suppose we had with us every 
man, woman, and child in this part of the 
tity—some who had not been in a church 
for twenty years or more.” 

The work so prospered that in ten years 
the little band of twenty-six with which he 
began in 1853. and which had grown to 
ninety-six in 1854, when he was regularly 
called according to the Presbyterian form 
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—in these ten years of first sowing there 
was such a harvesting that the congregation 
had become one of the largest in the city. 
The membership at the time of removing to 
the Barclay Church was 1,180. 

What was the secret of such remarkable 


success? Dr. Wilson’s own explanation is 
“the simplicity of the preaching, and the 
activity, life, and friendliness of the congre- 
gation. People came where they got a 
welcome and got something to do!” Prob- 
ably another fact which had much more ef- 
fect in such a district than all the other hu- 
man influences put together was the fact 
that during all these ten years the minister 
lived as well as labored in the district. 
— 
METHODISTS ON PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 
HE Sociological Committee of the 
Canadian Methodists have aroused no 
end of comment by the following report, 
which was adopted unanimously by the 
Methodist Conference: 

“The committee, therefore, ventures to 
suggest that the conference should favor a 
law providing for compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes, and would suggest the ad- 
visability of some system of industrial part- 
nership where practicable, and in due course 
the assumption by the civil government of 
the control of public utilities, and the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the 
country as it is found this can be done to 
the public advantage.” 

Through interviews taken by the Win- 
nipeg Daily Tribune the attitude of some of 
the most prominent leaders in the church 
was made public. 

Dr. Henderson, of Toronto, associate 
secretary of missions, believes that the 
resources of nature ought to be held in 
trust for the people. 

“T believe that the ethics of the Sermon 
on the Mount should be applied to all busi- 
ness. Christ was a socialist. I would not 
oppose trusts, if they in any degree con- 
templated the public good, for in that case 
they would be a benefit. But I have no 
sympathy whatever with the corporations 
that, like the monsters in fables of old, 
stalk through the land from ocean to ocean, 
seeking they may devour. If a 
multi-millionaire created a small fraction of 


whom 


what he seeks to consume, the case would 
not be so bad. Wealth gained by exploiting 
the public through the medium of the high- 
est possible prices. bears the curse of God. 
Tn applying the principle to public owner- 
ship, I would take in all of the great pub- 
lic utilities, as railways, and all means of 
transportation; also all the resources of 
nature, which ought to be held in the name 
of the public, and for the common good. 
Money, for which no equivalent has been 
rendered to society, can only be acquired 
by theft, unless transmitted by those who 
have earned it.” 

Dr. Shaw, of Montreal, regards honesty 
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of administration as the paramount ques- 
tion in politics. 

“IT am not ready to commit myself on 
the question of public ownership. The main 
thing is to get honest administration. That 
is my cure for most of the political evils. 
In municipalities, I believe in a measure of 
joint control. For instance, I think that 
street railways should share their profits 
with the municipality. I am in sympathy 
with the trades unions in the main. They 
are right in their opposition to a working 
Sabbath. I believe that on grounds of pub- 
lic interest, apart from theology, the Sab- 
bath should be a day of rest.” 

*** 

Dr. Chown, who drafted the report on 
sociclogy, said: 

“T believe that the principle of govern- 
iment ownership of public utilities is a 
thoroughly sound one, and that it will make 
out well in practice. I would not limit its 
application to telegraphs or railways—I 
would take in the mines as well. If the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania had been un- 
der government control, the present disas- 
trous strike would not have come about in 
its present form. The interests of the pub- 
lic demand that labor disputes shall be set- 
tled in reason, and compulsory arbitration 
ic a necessity. Of course, the danger spot 
in any system of government control is 
that boodling may go on. But that can be 
guarded against. The Intercolonial Railway 
ix Canada, and the British telegraph sys- 
tem, are standing proofs that government 
control can be efficient. I do not see any 
reason why the government could not oper- 
ate these great utilities with efficiency, and 
with great advantage to the public.” 

*x * * 

Rev. Mr. Bond, late editor of the Wes- 
leyan, and editor elect of the Christian 
Guardian, favors municipal control. 

“At present I would not go further in 
the municipal realm than telegraphs, which 
I believe could be operated as economically 
and successfully by the government as the 
postal system now is. In the municipal 
field, however, I believe in the city or town 
owning and operating all the public utilities. 
The companies to whom these valuable 
franchises are now given, are making a 
large profit on operating. Why should not 
the city save that amount by itself operat- 
ing these departments in the public inter- 
ests. As for the strike question, there is 
only one way by which the public interest 
can be conserved, and that is by compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes.” 

<=> 
DR PENTECOST'S MISSION 

HE Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost has 
‘T finally gone to the Philippines, China 
and Japan as the special representative of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. Dr. Pente- 
cost’s mission is a unique one. Explaining 
it on the eve of his departure, he 
said: “My mission to the East is not to be 
classed with the regular routine of mission- 
ary work, and my duties will be different 
from those of a foreign missionary. I sup- 
pose I am, in a sense, a special commis- 
sioner, sent to do a special work. From 
London I go directly to Manila and shall be 
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in the Philippines until February 1. The 
succeeding two months will be spent in 
China, after which I shall spend four 
months in Japan. My work will be, prim- 
arily to enlist the English and American 
residents of the East in the cause of 
Christ.” Dr. Pentecost is to be supported 
jointly by the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Boards. 
<>. 
DR. PIERSON IN A NOTABLE PULPIT 
R. ARTHUR T. PIERSON has be- 
come the pastor of Christ Church, 
London, as the successor to Rev. F. B. 
Meyer. In accepting the pastorate Dr. 
Pierson asked the congregation to leave 
his own personality out of consideration, 
but to look upon his ministry as a Divine 
arrangement. It was quite possible that 
some blessing which might have been with- 
held the congregation in the past might 
now descend upon it. Any good which 
might come from his ministry might have 
been the result of seed sown by Mr. Meyer. 
He himself would, in that case, only be the 
reaper. If he did not see a fire descend in 
Christ Church his ministry there would be 
very short. If there was not a great re- 
vival amongst them in the shape of large 
numbers of converts from the neighbor- 
hood he would at once conclude that his 
ministry there was a mistake, and he would 
bring it to an end. 
——> 
1S DR. BEET A HERETIC? 
CONTROVERSY iis _ still being 
waged in English Methodist circles 
over the views on future punishment ex- 
pressed by Dr. Joseph Agar Beet, principal 
cf Richmond Wesleyan College. Dr. Beet, 
it will be recalled, is unwilling to believe 
either in the “endless suffering of the lost” 
or the “inherent immortality of every indi- 
vidual.” His case came up for decision be- 
fore the session of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence in Manchester, in connection with the 
matter of his annual re-election to the im- 
fortant position which he holds. After a 
spirited discussion, in which Dr. Beet’s at- 
titude was defended by the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes and attacked by several 
prominent Methodist clergymen, the con- 
ference passed a resolution declaring that 
it found his views in some respects in con- 
flict with those taught in the church. It 
acquiesced, however, in his reinstalment, 
on condition that he does not teach in the 
pulpit the doctrines expounded in his books, 
“The Last Things,” and “The Immortality 
of the Soul,” and that he publishes nothing 
further on this subject except with the con- 
sent of the conference. 
The Boston Congregationalist declares: 
“This arrangement is obviously nothing 
more than a renewal of the former compro- 
mise, and leaves the question of doctrinal 
subscription in Methodism in a most un- 
satisfactory condition. Two courses were 
epen to the conference. It might have de- 
clared Dr. Beet’s eschatological views to 
be heretical and inconsistent with his re- 
maining a Wesleyan tutor or minister. Or, 
it might have declared that the points on 
which Dr. Beet was at variance with Meth- 
odist standards were not of sufficient im- 
portance to require his resignation. Its 
present decision sets a dangerous prece- 
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dent. In the course of a few years we may, 
perhaps, hear that the professor of dog- 
matics at Didsbury is bound over not to 
lecture to his students on justification by 
faith, and that a treatise on baptismal re- 
generation written by the occupant of the 
theological chair at Headingley is excluded 
by common consent from the library of that 
college. And as to the private and unre- 
canted doctrines of the circuit ministers, 
there appears to be nothing to prevent them 
{rom covering the whole range of a con- 
gress of religions.” 

The London British Weekly says: 

“We have no hesitation in saying that we 
thoroughly disbelieve in the plan of silenc- 
ing a Christian minister on one of the most 
awful and pressing subjects on which a 
Christian minister has to speak. We un- 
derstand neither the silencing of Dr. Beet 
by the conference nor his submission to 
that silencing.” 

—=—> 


A THIRTY-THREE YEAR PASTORATE 
HE Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, one 
of the foremost clergymen of the Pres- 

byterian church has resigned as pastor of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia after a service of thirty-three years. 
Dr. McCook’s letter of resignation con- 
tains many gems. One passage in particu- 
lar is worthy the attention of those who 
are being led astray by false doctrines. He 
said: 

“While I have to acknowledge mistakes 
in pastoral administration and service, I 
have little to regret as to the tenor of the 
truth that I have preached. In form and 
quality of preparation and deliverance it 
might have been and ought to have been 
far better. That I now recognize; but as 
to the content and character of the mes- 
sage I have a clear conscience. I have not 
shunned to declare the whole counsel of 
God, ever, I hope, in love and fidelity, and 
rever in the fear of man.” 

Dr. McCook will retire to private life 
after more than a generation given to lit- 
erary and church work. He will devote his 
time to scientific and historical writing. 
His resignation will probably not be ac- 
cepted until December 1, after which he 
will be made pastor emeritus. 

—— 

AN EXAMPLE OF RELIGIOUS UNITY 
HE growing unity in religious work is 
seen in the conducting of many union 


services. Here is an instance in point. 
While the Rev. Dr. A. W. Lamport, 
pastor of the High Street Methodist 
church in Indianapolis, was away in 


California this summer, and while the 
Methodist church was undergoing re- 
pairs, the Rev. Mr. Carter agreed to preach 
to both congregations. The Baptists and 
Methodists held joint prayer-meetings at 
the Baptist church, the young people’s so- 
cieties of both churches joined in the meet- 
ings, and all services save the Sunday 
School exercises were conducted together. 
The Baptist Sunday School met in the 
morning, while the Methodist Sunday 
School met in the afternoon in the Baptist 
church. 

Dr. Lamport and the Rev. Mr. Carter 
are locally known to be close friends, 
and both are preachers of the “gos- 





pel” type, whose methods bear close re- 
semblance. 

When Mr. Carter was asked concerning 
this experiment the past summer, he said: 

“All Protestant churches are now being 
cemented, and few people see any incon- 
gruity in a Baptist minister preaching to a 
Methodist congregation or a Methodist 
minister preaching to a Baptist congrega- 
tion. Baptists and Methodists believe in 
the same Deity, make the same kind of 
prayers and believe in the Gospel. Why 
then emphasize creeds, which are so in- 
consequential in comparison with the great 
wholesome truths on which all creeds and 
zll beliefs are founded. 

“How did I succeed in avoiding themes 
about which Methodists and Baptists dif- 
fer? Why, the ground of difference isn't 
extensive, and besides it has been so long 
since I preached what might really be term- 
ed a doctrinal sermon that it would have 
been harder for me to have touched on 
differences than it was to avoid them.” 

—=—? 

THE HEART OF CHRISTIANITY 

R. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, edi- 

tor of The New York Independent, 
writing of “The Heart of Christianity,” 
emphasized the fact that Christianity de- 
mands positive love, and that, although it 
is something not to have done wrong, still 
there is nothing really divine in not doing 
to others what you would not have them 
do to you. As an illustration he relates the 
following: 

“There is a Russian tale of a woman who 
died and was sent to hell. She was as- 
tonished and angry to find herself there. 
So she cried and screamed and called aloud 
to St. Peter that he had made a great mis- 
take in sending her there. ‘I don’t belong 
kere,’ she shouted. ‘I have never done any- 
thing wrong. I have never injured any- 
body.’ She raised such a disturbance that 
at last St. Peter heard her and sent down 
a messenger to learn what was the matter. 
‘I don’t belong here,’ she cried. ‘I have 
never done anybody any wrong.’ ‘But what 
good thing, what kind thing, have you 
done?’ asked the spirit. After long think- 
ing she remembered. ‘I once gave a poor 
woman a carrot.’ ‘That is something,’ said 
the messenger. ‘I will go up and see if 
anything can be done for you.’ Shortly 
after a carrot was seen let down by a cord, 
and it came to where she was. She seized 
it and was drawn up. She had got well up 
toward heaven when she felt a tugging at 
her skirts, and she looked down and saw 
two spirits holding on to her clothes and 
heing drawn up with her. She cried to 
them: ‘Let alone of my clothes. This is 
my carrot. It won’t hold us all.’ Just then 
the carrot broke and back she fell into hell; 
and the angels who were looking over the 
wall of heaven said: ‘What a pity; and she 
came so near succeeding.’ ” 

on 

Princeton Theological Seminary will un- 
doubtedly take on new life through the ac- 
ceptance of its presidency by the Rev. Dr. 
Francis L. Patton. Dr. Patton will be the 
first president the seminary has had in its 
ninety years’ existence. He is uncomprom- 


isingly opposed to what is known as liberal 
Presbyterianism and ritualism. 
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RESULTS FROM USE OF FORMALIN 


HE use of formalin as a preservative 
in various foods, such as meat, milk 
end fruits has become so general and the 
consequences so serious that a description 
of the drug by Dr. C. A. Howell in the 
Ohio State Journal will be of great value. 
“Formalin was primarily discovered in 
1867, before the days of antiseptics, before 
cur present knowledge of the germ theory 
of disease, or even before we could scien- 
tifically explain the causes that lead up to 
putrefaction and fermentation. Hence this 
commercial product was droppe4, and no 
further use made of it until 1888, when 
formaldehyde gas was discovered to be the 
most formidable antiseptic, disinfectant and 
deodorizer, that we had. 

“Experiments began to be made as to its 
effect cn the different forms of bacteria, 
ani in its power to destroy these micro- 
organisms, it was shown to be without a 
peer. Sooner or later it was used in the 
operating room as an antiseptic, in the 
pathological laboratories as a preservative 
fiuid for anatomical specimens, the embalm- 
er ma’e use of it to prevent putrefaction 
ensuing in dead bodies, and gradually its 
use has been extended by the various 
hoar's of health for the disinfecting of 
10oms in which there have been contagious 
diseases. 

“The commercial Crug is a 40 per cent 
solution of formaldehyde gas in water and 
is scld under the name of “formalin.” The 
gas itself being ma’e by the oxidation of 
methyl alcohol at a high temperature, as 
by passing the vapors over hot metal. 

“This protuct. formalin, is excee“ingly 
itritant to anything with which it comes in 
contact. but it is a neculiar fact that when 
given hynodermatically, it produces less se- 
vere symptoms than when taken by the 
stomach in the same dese; showing that the 
conditions induced in this organ is due to 
its local irritant action. 

“But the question arises, How does the 
small amount used by dairymen to preserve 
milk (one part of the drug to 20,000 of 
milk) affect the intividual? Does it pro- 
duce pathological changes from its irritat- 
ing effect. or does the drug so alter the 
characteristics of the milk that the latter be- 
comes the irritant? Or, finally, does the 
drug prevent digestion? 

“In answering the first question, I think 
that an amount of formalin in milk sufficient 
to produce a local irritation could be de- 
tected by the consumer by the sense of 
smell, although I admit that it takes very 
little of the drug to produce an irritant ac- 
tion, and yet I am inclined to believe that 
the cause of these violent symptoms is not 
due alone, if at all, to its local irritating 
action, but to other factors also. In con- 
sidering the second question, we know it 
coagulates the albumen and proteids to 
such an extent that they themselves can 
hecome irritants in the digestive tract, 
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these substances becoming impermeable to 
the digestive solvents. 

And in answering the third part of the 
question, whether the Crug prevents diges- 
tion, we have only to remember that di- 
gestion is a process of fermentation, and as 
this solution is used as an anti-fermentive 
in the preservation of milk, we can easily 
see how it prevents digestion of this fluid, 
so that a harmless, easily-digested food, as 
milk is normally, is transferred into a 
lighly indigestible substance, on which the 
digestive fluids of the body (commonly 
called ferments) cannot act, so that the drug 
produces the serious symptoms that we see, 
either by its local irritant action or by its 
coagulating the protei’s and albumen in the 
milk, or by arresting fermentation, which 
is another name for cigestion, or, more 
probably, a combination of these factors 
acting in unity. 

“From the above we must conclute that 
not cnly is it dangerous from its excessive 
use, but the mere presence of the drug, 
even in the most minute quantities in milk 
1ed to children, as is shown by the reports 
from experiments, produces at times most 
serious symptoms and occasionally death.” 

—=-* 
MEASURES THE HEART BEATS 
Y the use invented 
an‘ perfecte1 by an Indianapolis phy- 
sician, the medical circles of the entire 
country will find their methods of examin- 
ing the human heart entirely changed and 


of an instrument 


revised. This ¢celicate little machine is 
known as a “cardiometer,” or “cardio- 
graph.” It is a sort of a phonograph 


throuch which the heart speaks, or to use 
Dr. Hervey’s own words: 

“Tt is the heart itself speaking directly 
to you.” 

“The great number of deaths which have 
been occurring daily from heart disease,” 
said Dr. Hervey. when aske’ to explain the 
workings of his instrument for measuring 
the heart’s action, “was perhaps the first 
incentive for me to make a specialty of the 
disease of that organ. 

“The instrument that I have nerfecte4 
shows not only the regularity of the action 
of the heart. but the force of its beats and 
the pulsation of the bloo’ as it is driven 
through the arteries. The motive force 
supnlied by the heart itself in my machine 
is sufficient and adequate to set it in opera- 
tion. 

“My instrument shows the rhythm of the 
heart beat written in ink on a tane of pa- 
per quite similar to that of a stock ticker. 
A holder, into the end of which a pen has 
been inserted, moves back and forth across 
the paper tape as it is played- off its roll 
from between a pair of cog wheels. The 
ren leaves a zig-zag trail on the tape, ap- 
pearing similar to the edge of a saw left 
toothless in numerous places. 

The force of the heart beats is indicated 
on a dial having one hand. The face of this 
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dial is divided into twelve sections, each 
of which is numbered. The mechanism re- 
volves the hand on the dial with each pulsa- 
tion of the heart as far round the dial as the 
force of the pulsation will drive it. At the 
end of each heart beat the hand immediate- 
ly returns to the space marked ‘O.’ By 
this arrangement the strength of the heart’s 
pulsation is indicated by the figure on the 
dial which the hand may reach. The ma- 
chine will also indicate the pressure of 
the blood.” 
<—_— 


MAY CURE LE®?ROSY 

S leprosy, that malady universally re- 

garded as the most loathsome affliction 

that can befall a human being, curable? 
Experiments recently made at Canton, 
China, by a German specialist, Dr. Adolph 
Razlag, would indicate that it is. Dr. 
Razlag conducted experiments on four Chi- 
nese, all victims of leprosy, and two of 
them in advanced stages. After two months’ 
work reports were made by several physi- 
cians who were constant observers of the 
treatment in which they declare that “lepra 
is unquestionably largely amenable to treat- 
ment,” and Dr. Razlag is quoted as claim- 
ing that “the worst case may be cured to 
such an extent as to allow perfect liberty 
to the patients.” Treatment is symptom- 
atic and should continue five or six months. 
The local treatment consists of cold baths, 
and application of peroxide of hydrogen, 
with other drugs, to the abraded surfaces. 
The internal treatment consists of acid 
arsen, and sulpho-icthoyl ammonia in pill 
form. Absolute cleanliness and fresh air 
are imperative. The four Chinese treated 
showed marked improvement, their wounds 
healing, their strength returning and pain 
gradually leaving. 
—_— 

IMPROVISED INCUBATOR FOR BABY 
ABIES prematurely born have always 
proved a serious problem for physi- 

cians. Those who are fortunately situated 
near the most scientific apparatus, such as 
was described in Our Day some months 
ago, have little difficulty in preserving life. 
Otherwise some kind of an apparatus must 
he devised without delay. A little girl two 
years and a half old, living near Indian- 
apolis, vas an incubator baby. The moth- 
er gave birth to twins—a boy and a girl. 
The boy was dead, but the girl, a tiny be- 
ing weighing less than a pound and a half, 
was breathing. 

The family at the time lived in a block. 
The plans for preserving life by incubation 
were conceived within a minute’s time and 
the rest of the work was done by the physi- 
cian without loss of time. An empty soap- 
box, about two feet square, in the rooms 
answered the purpose for the improvised 
incubator. A tinner in the neighborhood 
made a tin box to fit the bottom of the 
soap-box and this was filled with hot wa- 
ter and kept at a uniform temperature with 
a small lamp underneath. 

Air holes were cut in the soap-box and 
a pane of glass was put over the open top 
in order to watch the progress of the ex- 
periment. A sponge to moisten the atmos- 
phere and a thermometer were placed in- 
cide. A board padded with a heavy layer of 
cotton was then put in the center of the 
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box as a bed 
being. 

All this work was done in a short time, 
and Elizabeth, then no larger than a small 
ear of corn, started on her road to develop- 
ment. The incubator was watched day and 
night, and there was hardly a time during 
the next six weeks that an improvement 
was not noticed. 

At the end of the six weeks, Elizabeth 
weighed something over two pounds, and 
she was taken out. Of course, she grew, 
but at the end of a year’s time she was no 
larger than the average baby at birth. Since 
then, however, Elizabeth has gained grad- 
ually, and is the source of delight to her 
parents. 


for the diminutive human 


os 
BIRTH RATE DECLINING 

HE birth rate among native Americans 

is rapidly falling until it is said we 
shall soon rank with the French as a 
childless race. Dr. George J. Engelmann, 
ir. the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, says that the number of births 
in American families has been steadily de- 
clining since 1800. Dr. Engelmann’s ob- 
servations are based upon 1,700 cases in 
private and dispensary practice in St. Louis, 
and the study of 2,038 cases from the gene- 
alogical records of Massachusetts. Among 
the laboring classes he finds that 21.2 per 
cent. of American-born married women 
are childless and among the so-called high- 
er classes 23.6 per cent. The average num- 
ber of children born to each woman is 
small and has been steadily growing small- 
er. At the present time, among the labor- 
ing classes of St. Louis, at any rate, it has 
fallen to slightly over two, and among 
other Americans it is only 1.8. Another 
investigator, in Massachusetts, taking the 
census of 1895 as a basis, estimates that 
among American-born married women in 
that state 20.2 per cent are childless. 
Among the foreign-born married women in 
America the portion who are childless is 
cnly 11.02 per cent. 

<> 
USE FOR PITUITARY BODY 

CIENTIFIC men are not agreed on 

the functions of the pituitary body, 
sometimes said to be the seat of the soul, 
for lack of a bodily function. It was there- 
fore a surprise when Prof. Schafer, the 
rhysiologist, announced at the annual meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Sciences, that he had found 
a use for this body as a stimulant on the 
kidneys. Concerning this Dr. Brower of 
Chicago said: 

“IT have made experiments with an ex- 
tract prepared from the pituitary body for 
six years. I tried it on patients suffering 
from incurable diseases. I did not detect 
that it acted as a stimulant and observed 
no effects on the kidneys. Prof. Schafer’s 
statement that the pituitary body’s func- 
tions never have been discovered is not 
new by any means. There are many parts 
of the human body whose uses are un- 
known. For instance, one-half the brain 
never has had its functions determined. 
We have been working away upon these 
lines here for many years and some day 
new discoveries will be made.” 

Dr. J. R. Neely, also of Chicago, says 
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that authorities differ in defining the func- 
tions of the pituitary body. 

“It is a glandular body,” said he, “sup- 
posed by some authorities to be analogous 
in function to the thyroid gland, because 
some of the symptoms produced by inter- 
ference with both organs are relieved by 
injecting a decoction of pituitary extracts. 
Its function is supposed by some to be in 
supplying an internal secretion which in 
some way affects nutrition of the nervous 
and muscular systems. Some writers in 
recent years consider the pituitary to be 
the growth center, or at least to control the 
proportions of growth, because autopsies 
on those dying from acromegalia show the 
pituitary body to be hypertrophied or dis- 
eased.” 

<=> 
THE CARE OF THE INSANE 

ERHAPS no better exposition of the 

various systems for caring for the in- 
sane in private homes has been made than 
that recently given by Miss Julia C. La- 
throp, formerly of the Illinois State Board 
of Charities. Miss Lathrop has spent two 
summers abroad studying this system in 
Scotland, Belgium, and France. During 
her travels she has collected excellent and 
characteristic photographs of the villages, 
the homes, and of the simple folk them- 
selves, hostesses and guests, in all of these 
lands. From these photographs slides have 
been made, and the combination of pictures 
and of the wisdom and wit of the speaker is 
very convincing as to the merits of village 
care for a certain class of the harmless in- 
sane. The Outlook, commenting on this, 
said that people are familiar with the work 
done in this direction at Gheel in Belgium, 
but it is not so well known that Belgium 
has a similar colony in the southern part of 
that little country. Miss Lathrop regards 
the similar experiment in France as of 
great promise, and her stories of the placid 
lives of these old souls sitting in peaceful 
gardens in the rear of tiny cottages is most 
attractive. Massachusetts has made some 
attempts at boarding the harmless insane in 
scattered homes, but that can hardly be 
called village care. Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
cffers a better contrast to the ordinary 
method of looking after the demente’. Out 
of a population of 1,425 now in the hospital 
there, 320 are gathered in a little colony or 
village of their own, three miles from the 
parent institution, where they are allowed a 
large degree of liberty. The men farm 
about six hundred acres of land, and the 
women assist in household duties. The mis- 
take in establishing this colony was in 
making the homes too large, some of them 
containing seventy-five persons, 
ten or fifteen, at the outside, 
nearer the ideal of a home. 

Life in Scotland, Belgium, and France, 
in the homes of the people who take these 
patients to board, is simplicity itself; and 
the three or four insane men or women 
placed in each one of them are quite free 
from a hundred things that are unavoidable 
in American life in the ordinary home; and 
really we have no families much akin to 
the cotters of those lands. But there has 
been enough experimentation in this coun- 
try to show that country life among peo- 
ple of moderate means, in which there are 


whereas 
would be 


animals and flowers 


and children to be 
seen and loved, may well be given to hun- 
dreds of the harmless insane who no ionger 
need hospital treatment. 

More attention will be paid in the near 
future to finding such homes, in which two 
or three invalids may be gathered as part 
of the family, to share its innocent joys as 
members of the same household, helping 
with their hands when able, and shielded 
tenderly from the great restless world to 
which they will never return. 

— 
VACCINATION IN ENGLAND 

A SUBJECT which has been receiving 

much attention the past few years and 
which continues to do so is that of the im- 
portance, from the health point of view, of 
vaccination, as a defense against contagious 
diseases. 

This subject has aroused interest in Eng- 
land to such an extent that the Imperial 
Vaccination League has issued an appeal 
signed by many church dignitaries, by Lord 
Kelvin, and many eminent physicians and 
surgeons. The objects of the league are 
to secure legislative improvements in the 
vaccination act, which expires in 1903, and 
to educate public opinion in support of vac- 
cination. It insists on the need for obliga- 
tory revaccination of school children at a 
specified age as an amendment of para- 
mount importance—in Germany, where re- 
vaccination was enforced by law in 1874, 
epidemics practically ceased—and 
wishes to formulate the best expert opinion 
on the administration of the Vaccination 
Law and the adequate provision of glycer- 
inated lymph. Such opinion will be then 
laid before members of both houses. The 
league purposes to set to work, by as- 
sisting ministers and others to make known 
the value of vaccination. 

<> 
PERIL IN PING-PONG 

ENOSYNOVITIS” is the name of the 
T newest disease. It is very painful, and 
you get it by putting too much strain on 
cne leg when you play ping-pong. As yet, 
its ravages are confined to England, and 
only one case has been reported there, but 
that is enough to add a fresh chapter to 
medical science. It is singular that these 
baseball arm, 
tennis elbow and ping-pong ankle, do not 
seem to attack people engaged in useful 
work. 


have 


peculiar diseases, such as 
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IN JAPANESE KINDERGARTENS 


ISS LUCY MAYO, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been writing home to her 
friends some interesting observations con- 
cerning the little people of Japan and also 
concerning the hard life of Japanese wom- 
en. Her letter is an added confirmation of 
the necessity of spreading the light of the 
Gospel among pagan nations. She says: 

“I wish you might peep in on the kinder- 
garten mites. As all of the people are 
small, of course, the children are much 
smaller than our children. This added to 
their quaintness of apearance makes them 
exceedingly attractive. I think you would 
rarely see children at home that would ap- 
peal to you more than these. The little 
boys wear very sober-looking clothes, in 
exact imitation of their fathers’, while the 
little girls wear gayly-figured cotton crapes 
such as their mothers are supposed to 
wear, by most foreigners. 

“I enjoy watching the children eating 
their lunches. They have an afternoon ses- 
sion as well as a morning one, so each 
child brings, what we might call a miniature 
course dinner. They are put up in little 
lacquer boxes, consisting of three or four 
sections or trays, each one fitting neatly 
into the one below. The bottom and deep- 
est one always holds rice. The others have 
boiled lily roots, bamboo sprouts, a slice or 
two of daikon, enormous radishes, red and 
black beans, tiny raw fish and odd-looking 
mixtures, the contents of which I cannot 
‘even guess. 

“But the interesting part is to watch 
them hold two chopsticks in one wee hand 
and deftly convey the food to their mouths. 
As at home, you can tell instantly from 
their table manners from what sort of home 
they come. One child will hold up his rice 
bowl within an inch of his mouth, and with 
his chopsticks shovel the food in, while the 
next child will daintily lift bean after bean 
with his two little sticks and carry them to 
his mouth without dropping one. 

“However, the fathers of most of these 
children are city officials, army officers or 
teachers, while in the school proper about 
half of the children are from the orphan 
asylum, which some of our missionaries 
support, and are forlorn enough little ‘ruf- 
fians.’ 

“It turns me sick with horror to find the 
degraded lives that the women of even the 
educated classes have to lead, utterly at the 
mercy of the men’s passing moods and pas- 
sions. There are one-third as many di- 
vorces every year as marriages, and, worse 
to know, that frequently the children from 
large families are sold until they are of age, 
for any and all , urposes, and are never 
acknowledged as a part of the family again, 
one or two being kept to take care of the 
parents when old. Oh, if one wants to 
know the meaning of a changed life they 


should be able to compare a Christian and 
a heathen one. 

“The great mass of the poor people live 
such miserable, degraded, slave-like lives, 
and are so like overworked animals that it 
seems as though they could not belong to 
the same nation as the educated people. I 
pass every day on the street old men and 
women and children, with hardly any 
clothes on, even in snowy weather, or with 
their legs and bodies wrapped in rice straw 
as a kind of rain protector. They go along 
drawing heavy carts up and down hill, or 
carrying with a yoke a load so heavy they 
cannot straighten up, but go crawling along 


as though it were crushing them.” 
=> 


THE EDUCATED BLIND 

T is a matter for general surprise to 

learn that blind men and women in our 
cities are earning their own living in many 
different occupations which require more 
or less skill. One writer who has investi- 
gated this subject, says: 

“Search for the blind in a large city— 
where they are always numerous—and you 
will find men who are paper sellers, piano 
tuners, piano teachers, organists and choir 
leaders, experts with all kinds of musical 
instruments, repairers of clocks, mattress, 
broom and brush manufacturers and up- 
holsterers. In addition, you will find sev- 
eral who keep stores that retail the prod- 
ucts of the little manufactories run by men 
similiarly afflicted; one or two lawyers, a 
half dozen real estate dealers and as many 
fire and life insurance brokers and agents. 

“Go to the homes of these blind makers, 
and to other homes, and you will find blind 
women who do plain sewing, who cook, 
scrub floors, take in washing and ironing, 
make laces that rival the silky webs from 
the old world’s lace centers, do exquisite 
fancy work, and build the sort of dainty 
basketware which ornaments milady’s bou- 
doir. You will also find blind women who 
are waitresses in private boarding houses, 
blind women who teach in elocution schools 
and one or two colleges, blind women who 
emboss letters for other blind, and blind 
women who teach music. 

All told, there are 682 blind in New York 
city who are self-supporting by means of 
these occupations. In Philadelphia, in one 
place alone—the Working Home for Blind 
Men—250 men secure a livelihood by man- 
ufacturing brooms. 

“New York is the only city in this coun- 
try that encourages its blind to be self- 
supporting. To every sightless man and 
woman who earns a living the city each 
year makes a gift of $50 in gold. This 
money is used generally to clear off any in- 
debtedness that a blind person may have in- 
curred, and this gives him a clear start on 
a new fiscal year. 

“This custom has held in the metropolis 
for over fifty years. The man who decides 
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on the blind who are entitled to secure an- 
nuities is S. Jerome Bettman. He is known 
by every blind person on the Island of 
Manhattan. For eighteen years he has 
been investigating their cases and invaria- 
bly winning their esteem. It is he who 
every year distributes the annuities. 

“But New York, despite this pension 
system and care of the blind when they fall 
ill, has found that no inducement can get 
the men and women, stricken blind in their 
majority, interested in industrial pursuits. 
This is the experience elsewhere.” 

<=> 

A SCHOOL FOR SALES-GIRLS 

NEW study has been introduced into 

the realm of practical education. It 
is to be known as “‘store-practice,” and has 
been applied for the first time this fall in 
the new Girls’ Technical High School of 
New York City. 

Principal William McAndrews, who is 
building up this Girls’ Technical High 
School, made a careful study this summer 
of the avenues of work open for the aver- 
age New York girls who must wholly or 
partially support themselves after they get 
to be sixteen or seventeen. He found that 
a large percentage made their way into the 
department stores and other shops of the 
metropolis, taking places as saleswomen. 
Owing to marriage the personnel of the 
saleswomen forces, he further discovered. 
was constantly changing, and there was al- 
ways room for fresh recruits. His investi- 
gations and his talks with employers also 
showed him that there would be a large de- 
mand for girls who were trained, 

A department store in miniature is to be 
the chief feature of the Girls’ Technical 
High School, and the really valuable part 
of this saleswomen’s course. This will be 
fitted up as completely as will the domes- 
tic science laboratory, the dressmakers’ de- 
partment, the commercial rooms (for cleri- 
cal work) of the school. 

Here girls will be taught, first of all, the 
manners and deportment that go to make 
up a successful saleswoman, which modern 
department store managers say is half the 
battle. Then they will be instructed expert- 
ly in weights and measures, in the art of 
doing up bundles; they will be taught about 
goods and merchandise of all sorts, quali- 
ties, prices, handling. Besides this, much 
attention will be given to penmanship that 
is plain and figuring that is accurate. 

Thus the young girl by the time this 
course is completed will have a very clear 
idea of just how big stores and small stores 
are run, and in her line she will be an 
expert, trained with a good deal of care 


not only how to sell, but how to behave. 
<= 


FORESTRY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

HE schools of Michigan and Wiscon- 

sin are doing much for the communi- 
ty as well as for the children by teaching 
about lumbering, forests, and woods. They 
classify the trees by the use and value of 
the gum, by the use and value of the bark. 
They classify the timber into that which is 
for house building and ship building, and 
the woods into wagon woods, furniture 
woods, finishing woods, and woods for tools 
and implements. To go into one of these 
schools and see what the little children 
know along these lines is an astonishment. 
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happiness and diminish the tempta- 
tions of the youth by helping to pro- 
vide them with all the means oj 
healthy recreation, and by doing ali 
in his power to give a good start in 
life to every young man of thor. 
ough, deserving character. 

“There are whole classes in Eng- 
land, who, owing to inevitable cir. 
cumstances, have sunk into distress- 
ing penury. A few millionaires, by 
united action, might permanently 
ameliorate the condition of suck 
sufferers. I may mention as one 
instance the very large number of 
distressed clergy, who by the dim- 
inution of their incomes, find it al- 
most impossible to maintain the po- 
sition of gentlemen to which by 
birth and education they are en- 
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titled, and which is almost indis- 
pensable to their general influence, 
The undeserved misery of many 
hundreds of the struggling clergy 
is, at this moment, a real disgrace 
to the English nation; and it is a 
most discreditable fact that their 
sufferings—often amid most valua- 
ble labors—excite so little sym- 
pathy in the heart of the English 
people. 

“Besides all these opportunities 
for a noble and blessed expendi- 
ture of enormous wealth a million- 
aire may well contribute to the ad- 
vance of art and a cultivation of a 
sense of beauty in the masses of 
the population by gifts of noble 
statues and fine pictures in public 
squares or buildings. He may also 
co-operate in all endeavors to found 
public libraries and to give easy ac- 
cess to the best literature to the 
many who are unable to purchase 
books for themselves. 

“By efforts such as these, or by 
making a wise and careful selection 
from these opportunities of public 
usefulness, a very rich man may 
turn his possessions from sources 
of care, danger and _ temptation, 
into very real and conspicuous 
blessings, both to himself and to all 
around him. By such endeavors 





“IF I WERE A MILLIONAIRE” 


HE Very Rev. Dean Farrar, when 
asked what he would do if he possess- 
ed a million dollars, said: 

“First of all I should say that it seems 
to me to be a primary duty for every rich 
man to obey the rule, which is both an- 
cient and modern, both Jewish and Chris- 
tian, of at once putting aside one-tenth 
of his income for purposes of charity. 
That tenth should be regarded as belong- 
ing to God rather than to the rich man 
himself. It might be most nobly ex- 
pended if the millionaire would give seri- 
ous thought to all those objects which he 
regards as most necessary for the good 
of mankind, and if he bestowed it upon 
those societies and agencies which he be- 
lieves to be the most necessary and bene- 
ficent. It should not be distributed without 
serious and even anxious thoughts. 

“But even when he has thus given the 


tenth of his income the millionaire is in 
possession of means immensely greater 
than are at all necessary or even desirable 
for personal expenditure. 

“He should first endeavor to remedy 
the misery of all crushing and innocent 
poverty, which may occur in the region of 
his immediate influence. This he could do 
at once by improving the dwellings and 
furnishing the little gardens of the more 
indigent, and by seeing that a good day’s 
wage should always be given for a good 
day’s work. 

“Then again he may find an enormous 
sphere for usefulness by largely aiding in 
the education of all the children in the 
schools around him; seeing that they have 
the best teachers, and by improving in 
every way their school buildings and play- 
grounds. 

“He may also very largely increase the 


he may secure to himself a most 
honorable name, and may live for genera- 
tions in the grateful memory of all who 
have benefited by such unselfish and prince- 
ly generosity. 

“If I were a millionaire—I am not 2 
millionaire, nor even an ordinarily rich man; 
nor have I ever desired to become wealthy, 
but the principles laid down in the above 
paper are those by which I should desire to 
guide my use of enormous wealth, if I pos- 
sessed it. It need hardly be said, however, 
that identically the same principles indicate 
the lines of clear duty in the use of our 
personal possessions, be they large oF 


small.” 
<> 
HUSBAND OF JENNY LIND 


TTO GOLDSCHMIDT, husband of 
O the late world-famed Jenny Lind, has 
reached the age of seventy-three years and 
is probably the only man now living who 
was a pupil of both Chopin and Mendels- 
sohn. 
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NOTABLE UITERANCES OF OUR DAY 


WHY ENGLISH TRADE DECLINES 


ING EDWARD has been seeking to 
K arouse England to the causes of her 
cecline in trade. Among his most import- 
ant utterances on this subject is the tollow- 
ing: 

“Hitherto English teaching has chiefly 
relied on training the intellectual faculties, 
so as to adapt men to apply their intelli- 
gence in any occupation oi life to which 
they may be called, and this general disci- 
pline of the mind has on the whole been 
found sufficient until recent times; but dur- 
ing the last few years the competition of 
other nations, even in manufactures which 
once were exclusively carried on in this 
kingdom, has been very severe. The great 
progress that has been made with the means 
of locomotion, as well as with the applica- 
tion of steam for the purposes of life, has 
distributed the raw materiais and industry 
all over the world, and has economized time 
and labor in their conversion to objects of 
utility. Other nations which did not pos- 
sess in such abundance as Great Britain 
coal, the source of power, and iron, the es- 
sence of strength, have compensated for the 
want of raw material by the technical edu- 
cation of their industrial classes, and this 
country has, therefore, seen manufactures 
springing up everywhere, guided by the 
trained intelligence thus created. Both in 
Europe and in America technical colleges 
for teaching, not the practice, but, the prin- 
ciples of science and art involved in partic- 
ular industries, have been organized in all 
the leading centres of industry. England is 
row thoroughly aware of the necessity for 
supplementing her educational institutions 
by colleges of like nature. Most of our 
great manufacturing towns have either 
started or have already erected their col- 
leges of science and art. In comparatively 
few instances, however, have they become 
developed into schools for systematic tech- 
nical instruction. 

“The altered conditions of apprenticeship 
and the almost general substitution of ma- 
chine for hand labor have made the teach- 
ing of science, in its application to produc- 
tive industry, a necessary part of the train- 
ing of all classes of persons engaged in 
manufacturing pursuits. There never was 
atime, perhaps, when the importance of 
technical education was more generally 
recognized than now, and I am gratified to 
learn that, although we are still behind 
many of our foreign neighbors in the pro- 
vision of technical schools of different 
grades, the encouragement afforded by the 
State to the teaching of science and art has 
placed within reach of our artizan popula- 
tion facilities for technical instruction which 
have already influenced, and which promise 
to influence still more in the future, the 
Progress of our manufacturing industry.” 

— 
"TRAINING DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 

EV. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, in 

an address on “Special Training for 

Backward or Defective Children,” gives 
these valuable sugestions to public school 
teachers: 

“A most marvelous sociological oppor- 
tunity is afforded by the public schools, 
which has not yet been grasped. Every 


child not idiotic is sent to the schools on 
trial. There we can examine them as they 
come in. In most cities they are sorted 
cut in a rough and ready way. Common 
sense would say that here is the opportuni- 
ty of the expert examiner—the physician 
and the alienist. In that way we could pre- 
vent a good deal of evil both to the chil- 
dren and to society. We should first dis- 
cover those deficient in sight or hearing, 
who, under the present system, are accred- 
ited merely as dull. When we are fully civ- 
ilized we shall treat these in a special room, 
where they can secure special training that 
will encourage them to keep pace as far as 
possible with their brighter companions. 
The teacher should study their differences, 
and discover, if possible, the cause of their 
backwardness—whether it is low vitality, 


ue 
Ye 


due to poor food, periodical attacks of phy- 


sical lassitude or inherent incompetency.” 
— 
EDUCATING THE CHILD 
R. G. STANLEY HALL is a strong 

advocate of educating the basal mus- 
cles of a child before the finer muscles of 
precision are developed. Concerning mus- 
cle training, he recently said: 

“When you train your muscles you are 
building brain. Conduct is merely muscle 
habit and conduct is three-fourths of will. 

“Do not reason much with a child about 
matters of moral conduct. It is not worth 
while. A child under ten years of age has 
not learned to reason. Insist on what you 
want done. I believe in Dr. Spankster’s 
tonic. It is absurd to make a child sit still 

“Playing power is culture power. The 
child that has not the vital energy to play 
lacks the energy to be well educated.” 
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All of the writers whose portraits appear in the margin of 
Wathis page were represented in last year’s numbers of Tue Livinc§ 
Ace; and with them Katharine Tynan, Maxwell Gray, George, 
“Ne Meredith, Fiona Macleod, Maurice Meterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir ' 

3 Rowland Bilennerhassett, Eugene Melchior de Vogue, Paul Bourget, 
Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher Benson, Max Beerbohm, Pierre} 
de Coubertin, William Watson, Maxime Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, Emily 
Lawless, Theophile Gautier, Prince Kropotkin, and many others. 


BATHE LIVING AGE} 


AS IT ENTERS UPON ITS 


SIXTIETH YEAR AND 23GTH QUARTERLY VOLUME 


still maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has 
characterized it from the beginning. 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
equalled by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti-B 
cisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, § 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political Informa- 
tion, from the vast field of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
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lung troubles. 


cough. 


The Danger is in the Neglect! 


That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured 
now may hang on all winter and lead to 
It’s what a cough may lead 
to that makes it dangerous. 
against danger by keeping always in the 


HALE’S 
Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strength- 
ening horehound and the antiseptic tar, it 
is a speedy cure for the most obstinate 
It will not derange the weakest 
stomach and is a standard remedy for affec- 
tions of the throat, reeommended and pre- 
séribed by leading physicians. 
gists. Refuse substitutes. Be sure and get 


~ Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Be armed 


Of all Drug- 








Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 














THE FATE OF THE CARIB INDIANS 


NE of the tragedies arising from the 

volcanic eruption of Mount Soufriere 
on St. Vincent, was the destruction of 
practically all of the Carib Indians residing 
on the island. The colony destroyed re- 
presented the largest group of these abor- 
igines in the West Indies. Relief parties 
declare that 2,000 of them were destroyed 
by the first flood of fire and lava from the 
mountain. 

There is a certain romance in their tragic 
end, for they were fire worshipers, and 
perished through the very element to which 
they offered sacrifice. They lived in small 
villages at the base of Mount Soufriere, 
and little dreamed that the mountain they 
held sacred would ever awake to demon- 
like activity, for it had been quiescent for 
ninety years. 

There are now few pure specimens of 
the original Carib Indians in the West 
Indies, only a few handfuls remaining on 


the islands of St. Lucia and Dominica. 

The history of the Caribs is an interest- 
ing one. They were the native inhabitants 
ef the Carribean Islands, and were dis- 
covered by Columbus. The name means 
“brave” and while on the one hand it is 
ceclared that they were a fierce, cruel race 
of Cannibals, on the other it is stated that 
they were “a peaceful people, easily gov- 
erned,” and morally pure, until mixed with 
Negroes from Africa and degraded white 
men from Europe. 

The Caribs were supposed to have emi- 
grated from Florida, and .in the use of 
paint and some other customs resembled 
the North American Indians. 

On the island of San Domingo the mixed 
race sank very low in the scale of humanity 
as is shown by the voodoo rites of the 
people—who are mostly black—which are 
of the most cruel and revolting nature. 

On St. Vincent part of the Caribs became 


biack through inter-marriage with the Ne. 
groes, while the rest remained the Original 
red color. In 1796 a portion of the red 
Caribs were transferred by the English to 
Honduras, where they now form an in- 
dustrious community. 

The race of pure or red Caribs still re. 
tain their original language, said to be one 
of the softest and most sonorous of 
tongues and to have nearly thirty dialects 
The Indians of St. Vincent long kept their 
independence, living in villages under the 
control of an elective chief. and gathering 
for war at the sound of a conch. Many of 
their peculiar customs survive to this day, 

While the Caribs had many of the traits 
ef the North American Indians, they had 
none of the high forms of civilization of 
the Aztecs. 

It is stated that the worship of the fire. 
god was once general throughout all the 
tropical regions of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The mythology of the Hawaiians 
seems to point to similar ancient worship 
in that island. The fact, if such it is, would 
be in keeping with the theory that unen- 
lightened races naturally worship the 
strongest natural forces about them—the 
whole region noted above being dotted 
with more or less active volcanoes. The 
Africans worship the sun and storm. The 
sea becomes the element from which spring 
the gods of the Greeks. Hence what more 
natural than that the races that witnessed 
the fiery outbursts of the huge volcanoes 
should bow down to the fire as the creator 
and upholder of the world? 


eS 
START THE PENNY SAVINGS BANKS 


CONSTANTLY increasing interest 

is seen in the growth of the penny 
savings bank idea among public schools. 
The Buffalo Express tells of the successful 
starting of such a bank in one of the 
schools of that city: 

“Great interest has been shown by the 
children at school No. 26, the Lewis street 
school, in the penny savings bank plan, just 
put into operation by the new principal, 
Francis J. Flagg. The bank is a modifica- 
tion of the penny savings fund conducted 
by the Charity Organization Society and 
the stamps printed by the society are used 
at the school. A little bank book is made 
out in the name of each pupil who is a de- 
positor in the fund. For every bit of 
money deposited with the principal, the 
child has a stamp of equal denomination 
pasted in his book, which becomes a ceéf- 
tificate of deposit. Principal Flagg keeps 
a complete set of books for this penny sav- 
ings fund, so in case a book is lost, the de- 
positor will not be the loser, for the books 
will show the amount he has given to the 
principal. 

“<The amount deposited has ranged from 
one cent to $1.50,’ said Principal Flagg, 
explaining the plan. “The purpose of the 
penny savings is to encourage thrift among 
the children and incline them toward the 
habit of saving. We encourage the deposit 
of a cent as much as we do a larger 
amount. It all tends toward the same ft 
sult, putting by for a rainy day. Another 
reason for starting the penny savings fund 
is that it is likely to prevent gambling 
among the children and also stops the fool- 
ish squandering of their pennies.’ ” 
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A MAGAZINE TORPEDO CANE 
SIMPLE amuse 
A ment for chil- 
the invention of Mr. 
John H. Fox, of Fos- 
toria, Ohio. The de- 
vice comprises a cane 
having a hollow bore 
which forms a maga- 
zine for storing a num- 


ber of torpedoes. On 
the end of this cane is 











a selector for feeding 
a single torpedo at a 
time from the maga- 
zine, and a detonator 
for exploding the tor- 
pedoes as they are fed 
out. The detonator 
consists of a pin form- 
ed on the bottom of a 
sleeve ferrule which is 
fastened to the end of 
the cane and closes 
the lower end of the 
magazine. A mortar 
embraces this ferrule and allows it a 
limited vertical motion therein. The mor- 
tar is provided with an arm which passes up 
into the bottom of the cane and forms a 
wall for the lower end of the torpedo mag- 
azine. In this arm is a recess so located 
that the lowest torpedo in the magazine 
will be forced by gravity therein when the 
cane is in its lowest position. As the cane 
+s raised, the mortar remains stationary and 
the torpedo rests in the recess until the 
lower end of the ferrule has been cleared, 
when it drops by gravity into the firing 
chamber. On the next downward stroke of 
the cane, the detonator pin explodes this 
torpedo and at the same time the next low- 
est torpedo in the magazine drops into the 
recess of the selector arm; thus the tor- 
pedoes may be rapidly and successively de- 
livered to the firing chamber and exploded. 
<a 
A PELICAN FOR A PET 

HOSE who continue to watch with 
such eager delight the many pranks 
of their pet cats and dogs would deem it a 
thing almost beyond belief that a wild peli- 
can could be tamed and developed into a 
household pet, and display as great, if not 
a greater, degree of intelligence than either 
cat or dog. Yet there has been such an 
one in a fisherman’s family in Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., for years. So remarkable is he 
for his intelligence, says a writer in the 
Scientific American, that tourists go to see 
and photograph “Larco’s pelican,” as one 
of the sights of the city. This pelican is 
white, and therefore was captured inland. 
white pelicans preferring fresh water to 
salt. The eyes are surrounded by lemon- 
yellow and the pouch is orange colored. 
Ordinarily the pouch is so contracted that 
there is little that is noticeable about it 
until the mouth is opened; and then only 

when he wishes to expand it. 
Jim is a sociable fellow. and fondles 














dren is provided by 





friends and strangers alike, when the latter 
will permit it, by taking their arm, hand or 
leg repeatedly between his mandibles. His 
grip is not strong, but there is a strong, 
sharp hook on the end of the beak that in- 
spires caution. 

He maniiests surprising aptitude in learn- 
ing the little tricks taught him, and is gen- 
erally willing to show off for company. 
At the call of his name he responds as 
readily as a dog, and is as ready to join in 
a frolic, catching a ball with great dexter- 
ity. This is accomplished by extending the 
pouch to just the required width, so the 
ball is as easily held as if caught in a shal- 
low bag. 

A favorite trick is to stand motionless 
while the ball or pebble is being balanced 
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on his “nose,” and then, with a quick toss, 
catch it in his mouth. 

The human traits of desire for approba- 
tion, and jealousy, are displayed in a ludi- 
crous degree, his friend and companion, the 
fox terrier, usually being the cause of these 
manifestations. Not infrequently he ad- 
ministers a physical rebuke. In these en- 
counters the pelican generally comes off 
victorious, the dog prudently retreating 
before the stabs of the long, sharp-hook- 
tipped bill. Otherwise the two live on the 
most amicable terms. 


BRAVE ALASKAN MAIL CARRIER 

CERTAIN mail carrier in Alaska goes 

by dog sledge 400 miles twice a month, 
carrying mail over the most dangerous 
route in the world. He has several times 
been given up for dead. He receives from 


the Government a regular salary of $35,000 
per year. 
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The Present Generation 
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THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used to always 
praise so highly, and which they thought was the cheapest 
and best soap made even when they paid to cents a bar for it. 


The same:soap is now sold 
by all first-class grocers at 


SizeZof bar and”quality is exactly as it used to be. 


A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in every house, 


‘as it improves with age. 


Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


(Sole Proprietors) 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Cents 
a Bar 

















FREDERICK W. STONE 
Athletic Director of The Stone School 
of Scientific Physical Culture 
Formerly athletic director of Columbia College 
and the Knickerbocker Athletic Ass’n, New 
York. At present athletic instructor ‘of the 
Chicago Athletic Ass’n, where he has classes 
daily from 12 to1 and from 4 to 6. He estab- 
lished the world’s record for 100 yards sprint 
a: 4-5 seconds) and held it unbeaten until 

Mr. Stone has been an athlete and an 
“Tastructer in physical culture for 32 years 





We are successfully teaching The 
Stone Method of Scientific Physical 
Culture to men and women in every 
part of the world. It requires only ro 
minutes each day, in your own room, 
just before retiring, or upon arising. 
No apparatus whatever is re: 
quired, and you will be put to no ex- 
pense aside from our modest fee. Indi- 
vidual instruction given in every case. 


he Stone Method 








Mr. Stone’s wide experience with institutions of the highest character better 
qualifies him than other instructors to teach the science of self-development 


Men in every walk of life should have an 
interest in their physical welfare. Par- 
ticularly should Lawyers, Doctors, 
Bankers, Clergymen, Educators, 
Merchants and others of sedentary oc- 
cupations, look after their physical being. 
Ten minutes each day devoted to intelligent, 
systematic, persistent exercise will actually 
add years toone’s life—a benefit which can 
hardly be measured in dollars and cents. 

The Stone Method is a system of 
concentrated exertion, by which more exer- 
cise is actually obiained in 10 minutes than 
by the use of apparatus two hours. The 
exercises are rational, moderate, and are 
taught by an instructor who is thoroughly 
versed in physiology. Does not over- 
tax the heart. The circulationis stimu- 
lated, thus relieving that organ instead of 
giving it more work to do. Our pupils are 
of both sexes and range in age from 5 to 85 
years. The Stone Method embraces 
a thorough course in deep breath- 
ing without extra expense. 





Conscientiously and systematically follow 
our instructions and we promise you a fine, 
strong, well-developed physique, which 
bears every evidence of perfect manhood; a 
clear brain; a light step; a splendid circu- 
lation that will make itself known in a 
ruddy complexion; bright eyes; sound, easy- 
working lungs, with plenty of room in 
which to expand; an increased appetite; 
good digestion; an active liver; sound, rest- 
ful sleep; a cheerful disposition; an erect 
carriage. If you are too fat we can reduce 
your weight to normal, and if you are too 
thin we can increase your weight to what 
it should be. In a word, we give you 
greater strength, better health, 
LONGER LIFE. 


Proper exercise early in life will prevent | 


and correct stooped shoulders and develop 


and women. Our breathing exercises will 
Overcome mouth breathing, the cause of 


correct many deformities in children. 





Women receive as much benefit from 
The Stone Method as men, but no 
woman desires the same muscular develop- 
ment which she admires in men.e This 
proves again the desirability of our individ- 
ual instruction. In every case we take into 
consideration the object which the pupil 
desires to attain and give instructions ac- 
cordingly. We can insure perfect health, 
a good complexion, and, when desired, an 
increased chest (or bust) development; we 
can increase the weight or reduce it; wecan 
fill out those hollow places and give the 
form that beautiful contour so much desired; 
can positively reduce the abdomen also. 

Mr. Stone is the only physical instructor 
paying special attention to women and 
children. He is ably assisted in this de- 


| partment by Mrs. Ellen Walker, who has 
children into strong, healthy, robust men | 


had a very extensive experience, and who 


| alone opens and answers letters of a private 
| nature. 
chronic Catarrh: Proper exercise will also | 


Confidential letters may be ad- 
dressed “Mrs. Ellen Walker, care 
The Stone School.” 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS AND TESTIMONIALS SENT FREE BY MAIL 





It is impossible, in this limited space, to convey an adequate idea of the importance of The Stone Method of 
Physical Culture in attaining and maintaining perfect development and good health. We have prepared a booklet for 
men and one for women which explain the system in detail, our plan of mailinstruction, etc. 
many photos from life, showing what others have accomplished by The Stone Method. 
BY MAIL, together with fac-simile testimonials, measurement blanks, etc. 


These booklets contain 
SENT FREE 


Write today. 


The Stone School of Physical Culture 


1641 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
LONDON: 4 Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, W. C. 
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